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Competition Designs for Sunderland 
Municipal Burldings. 
=acueiN response to the 
Yaa} invitation of the 
Corporation of 
Sunderland, issued 
in February last, 
and with an en- 
deavour to be in 
accordance with 
the numerous con- 
M ditions in con- 
a ee =¥ nexion therewith, 
154 sheets of drawings were sent in by 
twenty-three architects. These have been for 
gome days on exhibition in the Art Gallery in 
the town, well arranged and well lighted for 
free inspection. 

The site chosen is an imposing one. It isat 
the junction of Fawcett-street (the Regent- 
street of Sunderland, 70 ft. wide) and Athe- 
neum-street, a minor thoroughfare leading to 
the Central Railway Station of the North- 
Fastern Railway, which latter is immediately 
in the rear of the proposed buildings. The 
frontage in Fawcett-street is 151 ft., and that 
in Athenzeum-street about 100 ft. The avail- 
able area to be covered is 40,720 superficial 
feet, and the cost not to exceed 27,000/. If 
that amount were exceeded, the premium was 
to be forfeited. The abstract showing the 
accommodation which is to be secured on the 
site is very clear and concise. 

On the first-floor there are to be an art- 
gallery or reception-room, an ante-room, 
council - chamber, mayors chamber, three 
committee-rooms, a waiting-room, and the 
Staircase. The Town Clerk’s department is to 
be here also, consisting of four offices. On the 
gtound floor provision is to be made for the 
departments of the accountant, medical officer, 
and engineer and surveyors. On the basement, 
‘mong numerous offices and rooms for disin- 
ama Xc., provision is made, oddly, for an 
- ection and ballot room, and polling booths. 
hs the second floor there are to be rooms for 
of —— school of art, and a sanitary 

Most of the competitors seem to have 
pretty nearly conformed to the conditions. 
a from the other only in the way 

+ bom : aced the principal rooms. 
slaewaes y they have all been led to adopt, 
an 2 rE mg a style of Palladian archi- 
nlifed in igks. . — type, that is exem- 
wih os of new buildings, shops, and 


‘at stand contiguous and in a line with 
‘ Site in Fawcett-street. 
Petitors have vent 






None of the com- 
ured upon any design in the 
Ma rg They are all more or less 
: Onplace and impure in style, and none 
“ny novelty whatever in them. 


One rather unusual feature in this compe- 
tition is the total absence of any perspective 
view,—the conditions prohibited it. But 
granting that the employment of a perspective 
view to illustrate a design is sometimes much 
abused, surely the total prohibition of it in a 
competition is wrong. No architect can tell 
the possible effect of his design until he has 
produced it in a perspective view. The result 
is quite unsatisfactory in this case, and it has 
led to the employment of a large amount of 
“ prentice work” in preparing the plans, 
elevations, and sections exhibited in these 155 
sheets. There is really not one fine drawing 
in the whole set. 

Two striking points present themselves in 
connexion with the site for these buildings at 
starting in preparing a design. One is, where 
should the council-chamber be best placed to 
be away from the screeching of the engines and 
the roar of the steam against the metal roof of 
the contiguous railway station ? The other is 
where could it be placed to be clear of the 
noise of the street? (It must be admitted 
that the pavement of the streets is wooden 
and the noise of traffic is thus modified.) 
None of the competitors seem to have 
taken these facts into consideration, for 
the position of the council-chamber should 
be the key of the whole design. At the 
quasi “Town Hall” at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
the council-chamber is so badly placed that 
the noises of the street and the railways have 
to be deadened by double windows, and not a 
breath of fresh air seems ever to enter it. 

How have the competitors managed this and 
the other points? Let us see. 

“‘ Nil Desperandum auspice Deo” places the 
council-chamberin thecentreof the Athenzeum- 
street frontage, and the mayor’s chamber and 
the art-gallery against the noisy station ; and 
a very grand hall and staircase in the centre, 
lighted from above. He does not aim at 
towers or turrets or dormers, or any super- 
fluous effects of the kind, keeping even his 
chimney-stacks very low. His rusticated base- 
ment floor and his pilastered upper floors and 
balustrated parapets remind one of our old 
War Office buildings at the Horse Guards. 

‘“‘ Nineteenth Century,” the second premiated 
design, plans to have the council-chamber at 
the angle of the two streets, catching thereby 
the noises of both ; but by placing the art- 
gallery reception-room adjoining it he obtains a 
fine suite. His main frontage in Fawcett-street 
is entered by a well-arranged pedimented 
entrance in the centre of it, and he uses a 
Mansard dome roof to cover and light the 
central hall. If seen in a perspective, this 
dome would be so low, according to the eleva- 
tion, as to be out of sight. 





“ Stabilitas."—This is the design to which 





the adjudicator has given the first premium of 
1002. It is shown by four sheets drawn in 
sepia,—two containing the plans of the four 
stories, one the two elevations, and one three 
sections. The council-chamber, 44 ft. by 
31 ft., is placed at the angle of the steamy 
station and Athenzeum-street, and the mayor’s 
chamber at the corner of Fawcett-street, with 
an ante-room between them. The art recep- 
tion gallery is away from these at the opposite 
end of the site, intercepted by various com- 
mittee and other rooms. The entrance vesti- 
bule is to the centre of the larger frontage, 
and a grand staircase occupies the centre, 
lighted from above and by two internal 
courts. The style of the exterior is Henri 
Quatre. The basement story is rusticated. 
The roofs are high-pitched Mansard, and 
crested with handsome dormers leading out 
of them, and a lofty central square clock-tower, 
with a very large clock-face and an octagonal 
dome-roof surmounting it, occupies the centre 
of the main street. 

One good provision in this design is a 
kitchen in the top story, provided with a lift 
to convey the dinners downward on festive 
occasions. But what the “Sanitary Museum” 
is to be like, and why it is placed up so high 
as the second story, is a puzzle. 

On the whole, this is decidedly the best 
design. But provision for deafening the 
noises from the railway station against the 
council-chamber should be made, and it would 
have been better if the arrangement of the 
seats in the council-chamber and the reporters’ 
and public gallery had been shown. 

One of the designs in this collection shows 
the council-chamber open and ventilated above 
it, whereas this by “Stabilitas” shows a 
‘ cast-room ” and “painting-room” over it. Let 
us hope that he will make the floors sound- 
proof. 

“Time and Tide” is the third premiated 
design. The author of it has the council- 
chamber in the same noisy position as that by 
“‘ Stabilitas ” ; but he makes a fine room of it 
by keeping it open and ventilated into the 
high-crested Mansard roof above it. His 
facades are much like the Government Offices 
elevation in Parliament-street. He has no 
towers or turrets. 

‘ Ad Rem,” with his design and alternative 
design, has some good features and good plan- 
ning. He places his council-chamber quite in the 
rear corner close to the station, but away from 
the noise of the streets. His elevations are 
very Adam-esque. His oval and festooned 
attic windows make his elevations look, drawn 
as they are in black and white, like a leaf 
taken out of designs by Adam. 

“ Waiting for the Verdict” has a conscien- 
tious set of well-drawn and well-considered 
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lans and alternative plans. They have not 

een premiated, probably because there is too 
much wealth of work in his ornamented 
facades. 

“To be or not to be” has some funny points, 
notably in making his council-chamber oval 
shaped in the middle of the dingy rear of the 
site. He places seats for the mayor and alder- 
men and council, but gives no desks for the 
unfortunate aldermen. He has a corridor 
round one side of the chamber, which he calls 
a lumber-room for banquet tables and chairs, 
and places a gallery over it. It is altogethera 
very ponderous design. 

“Speedwell” shows the council-chamber 
boldly in the centre of the long Fawcett-street 
site. Had he marked it better as a feature 
externally this would have been a very 
promising design. He has a very lofty central 
ventilating feature in the dome-roofed tower. 
His design could scarcely be carried out for 
the limited 27,000/. with that costly feature 
in it, 

Going carefully over all the rest of the 
designs, including those by “ Light,” “Dum 
spiro spero,” ‘ Forward,” “ Auspice Deo,” 
“Utility,” “Nil Desperandum,” “Plan,” “ Ars,” 
“ Renaissance,” ‘ Lux,” “ Fides,” ‘ Hope,” 
one comes necessarily to the conclusion that not 
one of these designs would show to posterity 
that the buildings are essentially municipal. At 
Leeds, at Liverpool, at Birmingham, Chester, 
Bolton, Bradford, and many cities elsewhere, 
the ordinary observer cannot mistake the 
use and intention of their town-hall. New- 
castle-on-Tyne has made a great mistake in 
this respect, from which its citizens will, we 
are led to believe, on the first opportunity, 
redeem themselves. 

Sunderland will, upon the execution of even 
the premiated design, only boast of having 
a tine set of buildings which may be taken for 
a club-house, hotel, ‘‘sets of chambers,” any- 
thing or everything but a “town-hall” or 
“ municipal building.” 








AT THE PARIS SALON. 


SHHLE interest of the Salon for a visitor 
So; who is studious either by inclina- 
or “par métier” does not reside in 

. the greater or less number of 
pictures exhibited, nor in the more or less 
extraordinary vagaries of what may be called 
sensation works. What is really interesting 
is to follow the fluctuations of the French 
artistic spirit, and the manner in which it is 
subject to the ascendancy of this or that 
eminent painter, and imitates his good or bad 
qualities. Scarcely ten years ago a whole 
pleiad of young painters were giving all their 
powers to reviving the vigorous colouring of 
Delacroix. Now M. Puvis de Chavannes is 
the master, and the young painters are all on 
the opposite tack. Every year there is an 
increasing tendency to imitate and exaggerate 
his style and technique,—a tendency so marked 
that it has even received a definite and recog- 
nised title. “ Puvisisme” is the prevalent malady 
in F'rench art, and seems to supplant in its fol- 
lowers all their natural faculties. One cannot 
deny that there is a powerful inspiration in the 
immense painting with which the master is to 
decorate the Musée at Lyons, his native town. 
“Le Bois sacré cher aux Arts et aux Muses,” 
exhibited in 1884, has been the suggestion 
for two new compositions, entitled “ Vision 
antique” and “Inspiration Chrétienne.” The 
first transports us to a Greek landscape, in 
which various ideal personages are grouped. 
It is an idyll of Theocritus interpreted in all 
its charm. Unfortunately the blue of the sea 
seems to have left a little of its colour on the 
bodies of the figures reclining on its margin. 
In the “ Inspiration Chrétienne ” we are taken 
into the Middle Ages, at the epoch when 
ascetic artists decorated with their naive 
paintings the walls of convents. Monks in 
dark garments stand out aganist the white 
arcade of the cloister, through which a land- 
scape is visible, treated with appropriate 
severity of line. A third picture, between 
these two, symbolises the Rhone preparing to 
join her stream to the Saéne. The design of 





‘these two latter figures leaves much to be 
desired, and their colour is wan and disagree- 
able ; but in this collection there is visible 
the conception of a great and poetic artist. 

The decorative paintings made by MM. 
Humbert and Lagarde for the Mairie of the 
Fifteenth Arrondissement are an application of 
“ Puvisisme” to scenes of modern life. The 
first belongs to the time of the bombardment 
of Paris : an ambulance woman is giving water 
to a dying soldier, the street is lighted up with 
the blaze of shells, and dead and dying men 
and horses make dark blots on the snow-covered 
ground. As a contrast, M. Lagarde has 
painted a picture of domestic happiness in the 
courtyard of a farmhouse. M. Baudouin 
chooses also a modern scene for the decoration 
of the Mairie of St. Maur : peasants, artisans, 
and a landscape background taken from the 
banks of the Marne. Though with a more 
rich colouring, this picture also echoes the 
style of M. Puvis, of whom the author was a 
pupil. 

The Salon contains four other large decora- 
tive works, executed for the city of Paris. 
That by M. Chartran, intended for a “salle de 
mariage,” is a hymeneal allegory. It isa great 
deal better than the cattle-market scene with 
which M. Gervex lately decorated the Mairie 
of La Villette, but it required all M. Chartran’s 
ability to contend against the commonplaces of 
a subject worn threadbare by repetition. In 
two other decorative pictures, intended for the 
Mairie at Passy, M. Emile Levy shows himself 
as archaic as ever. His “ Famille” we do not 
care for much, but there is a great charm in 
his composition symbolising ‘“ Jeunesse et 
? Amour.” 

It is in Arcadia evidently, in those fabulous 
regions that only exist in the imaginations of 
the pupils of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, that 
M. Commere has placed the rose-water per- 
sonages who compose the two subjects intended 
for the Mairie of the Fourth Arrondissement. 
The first symbolises rustic love, sub tegmine 
fagi,; the second personifies the family, beati 
qui procul negotis, &c.; but it was hardly 
worth while to arrive, by the process of public 
competition, at such very negative results. 
M. Bouguereau, whose art we do not admire 
very much, is, nevertheless, always an admirabte 
“virtuoso” in his way. In his picture, entitled 
“Printemps,” a young girl, remarkably beau- 
tiful, undergoes the kisses of a crowd of little 
amorini, who are painted with marvellous 
dexterity. The picture wants the expression 
of soul, but its execution defies criticism. 
The same technical qualities and the same 
coldness of feeling are found in his other work, 
“L’Amour désarmé.” M. Henner adds another 
to the list of Magdalens in the desert. The 
subject is certainly not new, but, with its grace 
and charm and luminous colour, it is far pre- 
preferable to the “nymphs” of M. Feyen 
Perrin and M. Collin, which are its neighbours. 
We cannot say the same of the “Triomphe de 
Vénus,” of M. Barrias, a painter whose talent 
seems to have gone astray entirely. 

In historical paintiag, M. Benjamin Con- 
stant, who possesses the art of giving light and 
scintillation to rich stuffs and jewelries, ex- 
hibits a “Justinien,” immovable and as if 
crystallised among these ornaments. The 
details hold so large a place, and the figure 
so small a one in the general effect, that we 
are almost tempted to class it among paint- 
ings of still life. The “Torquemada” of M. 
Laurens is a vigorous though rather brutal 
picture, full of serious qualities ; the “ Mort 
de Pichegru,” by M. Moreau de Tours, a 
theatrical scene of doubtful interest. As for 
M. Rochegrosse, who revels in atrocities, after 
promenading us successively through the 
massacres of Troy and the horrors of the 
Jacquerie, he has plunged us this time into 
sacred history. His ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar ” 
changed into a beast is a kind of orgy of 
colour which fatigues without attracting the 
eye ; when will this very gifted young artist 
learn that epilepsy is not a form of artistic 
talent ? 

Are we to class the “‘ Edipe ” of M. Gerdme 
among historical paintings ? It shows Napoleon 
on horseback contemplating the Sphinx, whose 
enigmatical countenance he seems to scrutinise. 








=—_. 
This little work, painted with the highest art 
ought, perhaps, rather to be classed as a genre 
painting. 

Among military paintings, numerous enough 
this year, M. Protais can put to his credit 
one more good picture. His “ Bataillon carré” 
is a work full of grand and gloomy poetry 
Ona wide plain and under a starry sky all is 
death. As far as one can see there are Corpses 
stretched on the ground ; lines of dead bodies 
marking the limits of the last conflict, Ip 
the “Combat de la Feére Champenoise,” by 
M. Leblant, a crowd of Cossacks attack from 
all sides a line of “Gardes Nationaux” jp aj} 
kinds of heterogeneous costumes, the blouse 
of the peasant, the capote of the veteran, and 
the ordinary dress of the citizen who hag 
taken up arms “ pour la patrie.” M. Leblant 
shines in these heroic scenes. Two scenes of 
the war, by M. Bontigny, are also to be 
noticed,—‘“‘ Les Otages ” and “ La Confronta- 
tion.” 

Among portraits, M. Besnard seems to have 
been bent on “astonishing the natives.” He 
has only been half successful in his portrait of 
a@ young woman in a lilac-coloured dress beside 
some yellow flowers, which seem somehow to 
have shed all their colour down one side of his 
model. A lamp behind the scenes is appa- 
rently the cause of this surprising attack of 
yellow. Nothing can justify these aberrations 
of colour, and M. Besnard is making a great 
mistake in spoiling the fine qualities of his 
painting by false sensationalism. After this 
one has to refresh the eye before the two 
admirable pictures by M. Cabanel representing 
“Le Fondateur ” and “ La Fondatrice” of the 
“ordre des petits scours des pauvres”; an old 
priest,— 

*‘ A lair calme et bon, au regard rechauffant,” * 


and a “‘sister ” whose pale figure is shadowed 
by a white head-dress. Here there are no 
tricks, no display of finery, no glistening of 
silks and jewelry ; the two portraits are 
admirable models of artistic truth and sobriety, 
that of the “ religieuse ” especially. In another 
line of subject the portrait by M. Carolus Duran 
of a young lady in a roseate dress is a charn- 
ing piece of delicate execution. M. Bonnat, 
another masterly painter, but too violent in 
his method, has made a vurtrait of M. 
Pasteur, which is a good likeness, but not 
nearly so pleasing as that by M. Edelfeld. 
The former is the savant formally posing for the 
gallery, the latter the savant working unosten- 
tatiously in hislaboratory. What makes the true 
charm of a portrait is its presentment of the in- 
dividual in his everyday habit and manner, 
and in this way M. Roll has produced an 
excellent work in the portrait in which he 
shows us the landscape-painter, M. Damoye, 
in travelling dress and carrying his paint-box, 
canvasses, and umbrella, amid the crowd and 
bustle of a railway station. . 

There are two portraits of Victor Hugo, 
taken after his death, an incident which might 
have been foreseen ; but these will add nothing 
either to the glory of the poet or to the reputa- 
tion of the painters, MM. Glaize and Laugee. 
Among the great number of portraits we may 
note a very splendid one of M. Meilhac, by 
M. Delaunay, that of M. Cain, the oa 
by his son ; that of a brunette, who serves 
Duez as a pretext for a brilliant variation 0” 
the gamut of red tones ; a portrait ofa lady - 
black by Mr. Sargent ; a young girl caressing 
a greyhound, by M. Mathey; and the portral 
of the Duchesse d’Uzes, in Louis XV. costume, 
by M. Gustave Jacques. , 

Genre painting takes us into the —, 
most numerous, most interesting to the — y 
of the public, and most difficult to classify, 
it touches on the confines of all the ; - 
classifications. The “Vieux Paysan’ - a 
Adan, seated at a cross road on a dull “ _ : 
day ; the “ Enterrement d’une Jeune Fille, vl 
M. Blayn ; the “ Vieux Coin de wing a 
picturesquely rendered by M. Emile ves : 
the “ Jeune Femme” by M. Roll, who rs ‘it 
out brightly from a background of ver 2 ‘he 
all these are really landscapes ; while Alle. 
other hand the two pictures W ich 459” are 
Abbema calls “ Tragédie ” and “ Comedi® 

* Victor Hugo, ** Les Rayons et les Ombres. 
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es? . . . 
obviously portraits, the chief merit of which 
consists in the originality of the frames, which 
consist of great natural palm leaves glued on 
tothe wood. , 

M. Gervex inclines one to think that his nude 
study, entitled “La Femme en Masque,” is a por- 
trait of one who, more modest than the Duchess 
of Ferrara in the well-known Titian story, 
would not sit for the favoured painter except 
on that condition. This fancy, which is inferior 
in execution to preceding works by the same 
artist, we should class among genre. In the 
same class may be placed the spirited but 
coarse painting in which M. Raffaelli has 
initiated us into the mysteries of the process 
of casting “4 cire perdue.” Then we havea 
whole series of scenes which constitute a kind 
of drama of misery. In one, M. Jean Béraud, 
hitherto known as a painter of “ Society,” 
pleases himself by ranging before us a number 
of wretched women waiting at the depédt to be 
transferred to the St. Lazare prison. Among 
these types copied from nature with heartless 
realism, is seen an impassible “‘religieuse,” 
whom habit has rendered indifferent to such 
scenes. The picture shows great talent, com- 
bined with a disagreeable hardness of style. M. 
Pelez, who has made the sufferings of the people 
an artistic speciality, exhibits a painting of a 
bloodless and emaciated mendicant, his feet 
blue with cold. The “Les Affamés” of M. 
Geoffroy is a collection of people in sordid 
rags precipitating themselves with savage 
yoracity on nameless scraps of refuse. 

“Still Life” is well represented by M. 
Bergeret in his painting of lobsters and prawns, 
treated with remarkable technical ability. M. 
Rousseau, whose talent has survived the suffer- 
ings of a long illness, sends some admirable 
paintings of fruits and cheese, executed with 
astonishing realism. M. Vollon’s pottery 
subjects are masterly in their way, and M. 
Blaise Desgoffes continues to chase and emboss 
old armour and precious stones with the 
patience of a Benedictine. Among flower 
paintings, the first place must be given to the 
magnificent dahlias of M. Jeannin ; while for 
fruits, Madame Muraton disputes the palm 
with M. Claude. 

Among genre pictures properly so-called we 
mention the “ Maquignon d’Esclaves” of M. 
Boulanger, only in view of the archeological 
knowledge displayed in it. “La Réception a 
Bord de la Galére Royal,” by M. Delort, is a 
clever and humorous painting; the “ Féte 

Nationale” of M. Dumoulin is the repetition 
of a picture often seen before, and not nearly 
equal to the“ Vue de la Porte Maillot” so 
beautifully rendered by M. Luidgi Loir, which 
the municipality will probably purchase. 

In a painting under glass, executed with 
almost the delicacy of a water-colour, M. 


Francois Flameng takes us to Dieppe in 1798, : a 


and his belles of the Directory have no occa- 

sion to envy the powdered Marquises who 
bathed under the shadow of the groves of 

Versailles, The “ Marché aux Chevaux” in 
Poland, by M. Chelmonski, is a curious ethno- 
graphical study. M.Connon, a painter generally 
represented by large, grave, historical pictures, 
severe in colour, has let himself this year run 

Into genre. His “Déjefiner d’Amis” 
takes place in the corner of a studio, among 
models very little clothed and painters of an 
evidently gay temperament ; and the Sunday 
public contemplates with surprise this scene 

’ meurs, which gives them a strange notion 
of the really laborious artist existence. 

. ae painters and landscape-painters can 
ardly be altogether separated, and M. Barillot, 
or instance, in his “ Matinée deté,” and M. 
4yson in his “ Boouf 4 VHerbage,” treat both 


a of this subject with equal success. “A 
‘ ae ” by M. John Lewis Brown, and 


Aller ” by 
unting scenes, 
entitled “Le Bo 
t qualities 
€quine ana 
rench pain 
Uces vivid] 
8enerations, 


Gi pVallon,”by M. Bernier, is a fine and 
Binet — n landscape ; “La Plaine” of M. 
rge and broadly-treated piece of 


M. Penne, are two amusing 
but it is the military scene 
ute-selle” that shows the really 
of M. Brown, who understands 
my better than any contemporary 
ter, and studies closely and repro- 
y the costume and manner of past 





lwork. The two little views at Plombiéres by 


M. Frangais, the “ Nénufars” of M. Hanoteau, 
and the “Saules” of M. Harpignies merit 
special mention. M. Lelievre exhibits two 
fine views on the Loire, and the “Ile aux 
Oies” of M. Pelouze is a masterly landscape. 
Theeye dazzled by the remarkable transparence 
of the “Lac Suedois” of M. Normann, 
pauses with pleasure before the green 
meadows of M. Rapin, wet with the dew 
of morning; and we salute in passing the 
last landscape of the late regretted Ségé, a 
view in the environs of Grandville, of which 
the painter’s death cut short the completion. 
Among marine paintings we may mention 
“Les Rochers de Quiberon” by M. Damoye, the 
beautiful “Plage Normande” by M. Guille- 
met, two fine views of Dieppe by Mdme. 
Elodie Lavillette, the “ Port de Bordeaux” by 
M. Lapostollet, a pathetic shipwreck scene 
which M. Renouf calls “a la dérive,” and the 
view of the Thames at London by M. Flameng, 
with the silhouettes of shipping profiled against 
a misty sky. 

Want of space obliges us to pass over the 
water-colours, pastels, and engravings, of which 
the flood mounts higher every year. It would be 
wrong, however, not to mention at least the 
exhibits of M. Fantin-Latour, the fine char- 
coal drawing by M. Allongé, the curious 
water-colour by M. J. L. Brown, “ Le Paddock 
des Longchamps,” and the remarkable portraits 
by MM. Emile Lévy and Edelfeld. 

We have now passed rapidly over the 
contents of the thirty-one rooms reserved for 
the 3,400 pictures and drawings admitted by 
the jury, which receives, with judiciously 
closed eyes, a number of works quite unworthy 
to figure in the Salon. The result is that true 
talent is drowned amid a sea of mediocrities ; 
that young painters’ works are sent up to 
heights where no one can see them ; and that, 
with the best will in the world, the eye, 
fatigued in this pandemonium of painting, 
can hardly take note of the few original 
works signed by unknown names, for which 
a future might be predicted. 

We may add, in conclusion, that as the 
Médaille d’Honneur cannot, according to regu- 
lations, be given this year either to M. Cabanel 
or M. Puvis de Chavannes, and there seems to 
us to be no other painting, even among those 
of the best names, which ought to receive this 
honour, it seems probable that this year the 
highest reward of the Salon will go to a 
sculptor. Of the sculpture we may give some 
notes separately. 








NOTES. 


SH HIS is the season at which numbers 
‘Ai of town dwellers are considering 
about hiring country houses, while 

i—= many who live in the country 
are contemplating a little tour or a little 
sea-air out of the proceeds of a short 
“let.” It is well to impress on those who 
are thinking of leaving their own well-drained 
houses to be very cautious in regard to the 
sanitary arrangements of country houses. 
There is no little recklessness shown by 
persons who take a furnished house for a short 
period. They think it is summer weather, and 
so plenty of air is admitted into the house, 
and therefore sanitary defects are less injurious 
than in the winter. There is some truth in 
this, but not enough to justify the running 
of risks to a family. Other people, again, are 
content to trust to the mere assertion of the 
occupier, who very likely scarcely understands 
what proper sanitary arrangements are. The 
consequence is that many dangerous and even 
fatal illnesses are contracted in temporary 
country homes. The knowledge of sanitary 
necessities is still very backward in the country, 
as any one will find out who happens to go 
over a dozen country houses in any house 
agent’s list. Carelessness, want of cash, want 
of knowledge, all tend to this end, and there- 
fore, however tempting a place may be, it is 
the veriest folly for any one seeking a healthy 
home for the summer to overlook sanitary 
defects because a house is picturesque in 
itself or placed in a charming spot. 








ORD ELGIN’S answer to Lord Hardinge’s 
inquiries last week in the House of Lords 
as to the new site for the National Portrait 
Gallery was far from satisfactory. The gist of 
the answer was that ‘“‘the Government were 
obliged to allow the matter to remain in 
abeyance until the general financial condition 
of the country exhibited some improvement or 
the extraordinary demands of the country 
showed some abatement” ; that is to say, that 
the Government do not at present contem- 
plate building a new National Portrait 
Gallery, and when they do will probably build 
one of which the nation will be ashamed. It 
is clear, therefore, that those who are interested 
in English art as well as those to whom 
English history is not a mere collection of 
dry bones, should put pressure on the powers 
that be to carry out this undertaking. A 
Government which has uselessly spent milliong 
in Egypt and contemplates spending many 
millions in buying out the Irish landlords, can 
scarcely expect to be allowed to get out of this 
matter as easily as they at present seem to 
expect to do. 





4 hngee Railway Defence Association, at their 
meeting at the Cannon-street Hotel, on 
Tuesday last, discussed the Railway Rates 
and the Railway Regulations Bills “in the 
interests, not only of railway shareholders, 
but of the travelling and business interests of 
the country.” The latter measure, which was 
brought in by Mr. Channing, and has not 
attracted so much public attention as the 
former, has for its object the prevention of 
accidents, the better protection of railway 
employés, &c. The Government, in accepting 
the principle of the measure and allowing it to 
pass the second reading, referred it to a Select 
Committee for investigation. The meeting on 
Tuesday passed resolutions protesting against 
both Bills as unwarrantably interfering with 
the property and business of railway share- 
holders, and the speakers seemed to think that 
the objects of the Bills were more likely to be 
attained by the voluntary action of the railway 
companies themselves than by coercion. The 
passing of these measures, however, goes to 
show that this opinion is mainly confined to 
themselves, and that the country has not much 
faith in internal railway reform. A point was 
made in the resolution calling upon Mr. 
Mundella to recommend that the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee in the same way as Mr. Channing’s 
measure. In this case, of course, representa- 
tives of the railway interests would be allowed 
to give evidence in support of their objections 
to the provisions of the measure, thus being 
enabled to offer a more effective opposition to 
it than if the Bill went straight to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. However, 
upwards of seventy amendments have been 
proposed for that stage, and it is evident that 
the shareholders are going to offer a strong 
resistance to what was termed by the chairman 
of the meeting “the scattering of their 


property.” 





HE Berlin “ Kunstanstellung” just opened 

(May 28rd) to the public, offers one feature 
of great interest to archeologists, the panorama 
of Pergamon. Not only is the Acropolis itself, 
with the great altar of Eumenes, the temple of 
Minerva-Polias, the temple of Augustus, and 
all the subordinate buildings, to be set forth, 
but the whole reconstruction is to be thrown 
up on a realistic background of purple hills, 
vineyards, woods, and rivers. The general 
aspect of the Acropolis is familiar enough by 
now to most people from the reconstruction 
published in 1882 by F. Thiersch ; but the 
plan then presented has undergone important 
modifications owing to many recent excava- 
tions. It is needless to say that the present 
panorama will be archzologically up to date. 
Never before has such an opportunity for the 
vivid realisation of ancient life been offered 
to the public. Germany, somehow, hag the 
happy faculty (would that England shared it !) 
of making her national art-treasures the pride, 
not only of museum directors, but of the 
people at large. 
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i” any person holding strongly,—or, indeed, 
holding at all,—our advanced English 
opinions on the subject of coloured decoration 
should hear that the well-known Italian 
Church in Hatton-garden has undergone an 
important restoration and re-decoration at the 
hands of “eminent” Italian artists, and should 
be induced thereby to enter that building, we 
should much like to be present to see his 
countenance ; for it is difficult to imagine any- 
thing that would more completely differ from 
what he would suppose it should be. A great 
part of the flat walls and ceilings is covered 
with painted rococo ornament, skilfully shaded 
in neutral tones, to produce an appearance of 
solidity ; and the remainder, except the panels, 
is painted with a diaper pattern of an inde- 
scribable yellowish green tint, such as was 
common in cheap wall-papers not many years 
since. The clearstory windows have what 
appears to be white linen stretched over them, 
and on the linen is painted alternately a 
cross and a sword surrounded by a gar- 
land in a halo, the whole enclosed in 
a rustic frame ; the shafts of the columns 
are painted in imitation of a mouse-coloured 
marble, and throughout the building a skilful 
use of yellow and white paint has produced 
much of the effect of gilding. The panels, as 
they are confessedly pictures, might perhaps 
shock our esthetic friends a little less, though 
the boy angels do rather sprawl, and though 
the colours are rather crude. The chief 
subjects are,—over the high altar, the Ascent 
of Our Lord ; in the centre of the nave ceiling, 
the Assumption of St. Peter ; on either side of 
the nave, the lives of SS. Peter and Paul ; and 
over the altar of St. Joseph, the Death of that 
Saint. In Germany, as well as in Italy, as 
every one knows, this kind of decoration is 
admired and commonly adopted where funds 
will allow. 





A* exhibition of the competitive designs for 
the International Exhibition to be held in 
Paris in 1889 was opened on Saturday last, in 
the reception-rooms on the first floor of the 
Hotel de Ville. There are 107 designs shown 
upon drawings of the extent of more than 
4,500 superficial feet, and suggesting all manner 
of ways of arranging the site, which comprises 
the Champ de Mars, the Esplanade des 
Invalides, the Palais de l’Industrie, and the 
adjacent quays. The most remarkable designs 
for monumental character are those of M. 
Eiffel, which include his gigantic iron tower 
300 métres high. The jury for deciding the 
competition is composed, as is usual on such 
occasions, principally of political personages, 
public civil servants and engineers, and includes 
only six architects, nominated by the Minister 
of Commerce, among whom, however, we notice 
the names of MM. Bailly and Ch. Garnier. 
The jury will find their task no easy one, for 
if there are few very new or happy ideas among 
the competitors there are at least fifty or sixty 
carefully and conscientiously thought - out 
designs of which from twenty to five-and- 
twenty might reasonably aspire to one of the 
all too few and insignificant premiums. Since 
this was written, we have seen it mentioned in 

the Globe that 89 of the designs have been 
rejected, 18 being reserved for re-examination 

in detail. 





EW York and its suburbs appear every 
year to be growing more and more rapidly. 

In Brooklyn operations are going on upon a 
very extensive scale, In the month of March 
alone, official concessions were obtained for the 
construction of no fewer than 424 new edifices. 
Of this number 192 were for villas, sixty-six 
for houses containing dwellings to accommo- 
date from two to four families each, sixty- 
five were for shops and stores combined with 
dwelling-houses, thirty-seven for tenement 
houses, and the remainder for various kinds 
of factories and warehouses, including two 
breweries, two foundries, as well as two 
churches and one school-house. The esti- 


mated cost of the buildings begun in March 
in Brooklyn is upwards of two and a quarter 
million dollars, while the total for the last 
three months exceeds four and a quarter 
million doilars. 


[' is good news to hear (from the monthly 

Athrivovy apxatodoyixoy, now issued by 
Dr. Kabbadias), that the remains of the pedi- 
ment sculptures of the Temple of Athene 
Alea at Tegea have been brought to Athens, 
and are now safely housed in the National 
Museum. We need scarcely remind our 
readers that these precious fragments (two 
heads of youths and one head of a boar) are 
the only pieces of sculpture we possess of 
which we can confidently say they are from 
the hand of Scopas. Many an archeologist 
will now be spared the difficult pilgrimage to 
Tegea. However delightful it may be to the 
man of leisure to visit ancient remains on the 
very spot where they were found, we cannot 
but rejoice that remains such as these are now 
not only easily accessible, but also safe from 
the dangers they have hitherto been exposed 
to from provincial ignorance. Dr. Kabbadias 
further reports that the missing half of one of 
the heads hitherto in the possession of the 
discoverer had been secured for the Museum. 
The laudable zeal of the new director has also 
secured for the National Museum the beautiful 
female head found some years back at Lerna, 
and hitherto kept at Argos. The head is life- 
size, of Parian marble, and from the unworked 
state of the back (it ends abruptly in a flat 
surface), evidently belonged, not to a statue 
in the round, but to a single figure or group in 
high relief. From its peculiarly soft and 
pathetic charm, it has been interpreted by some 
as a head of Demeter, but no attitude remains 
to give any certainty to this view. Its style 
is of the third century B.C. 


\ ESSRS. COOPER, of Pulteney-street, have 

been getting up a novelty in their show- 
rooms, in the shape of a Greek room, suggested 
a good deal, apparently, by details occurring 
in Mr. Alma Tadema’s paintings. In particular 
there is at one end of the room a massive seat 
on a semicircular plan, resembling a good deal 
in design the marble seats on which Mr. 
Tadema’s figures are wont to sit; but as this 
is executed in wood it is somewhat question- 
able whether it can be regarded as truly Greek 
in spirit. A Greek would hardly have made 
a wooden seat on a similar design with a 
marble one. Other details in the room are 
well worked out, and the whole effect is very 
good. 











ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—V. 


1,671. ‘ Carlisle Grammar School,’ Mr. G. D. 
Oliver. A large drawing, showing a perspective 
of the building from a very high point of view, 
in fact, nearly a “bird’s-eye view,” and cleverly 
hung so high as to put such a perspective view 
in the very worst position. It might, one would 
think, have occurred to those who are con- 
cerned in hanging architectural drawings that 
to place a drawing of this kind far above the 
eye is to destroy all chance of its being seen 
with the effect intended by the author. The 
building is a plain structure, of domestic 
Gothic character, with mullioned windows. It 
is fairly scholastic in character, though it might, 
after all, be taken for a large private mansion, 
which should not be the case in a building of 
this kind. The only marked feature in the 
design is a square block, which rises above the 
roofs, over the entrance, and is crowned by a 
high-hipped roof, with an open-louvred timber 
story underthe eaves. Is this a drying-room ? 
No plan. 

1,683, “‘ First Design for the People’s Palace 
at the East End,’ Mr. E. R. Robson. This 
design was, we believe, thrown over on account 
of its costly character. It is a grandiose con- 
ception, though we question whether it quite 
suggests the idea of a people’s palace; there is 
rather a taint of aristocracy about it. The main 
features are a long ground-story arcade or 
loggia with a triglyph frieze and Roman Doric 
half-attached columns running through the im- 
posts, the capitals and astragal of which, by the 
way, are drawn in very exaggerated proportions, 
as would be seen if they were enlarged. We 
like to see clean details, on however small a 
scale, in a Classic building. Over this loggia, 
which is stopped by pavilions at the ends, is 
seen the wall of a great circular enclosure, 





partly occupied by windows, partly by a frieze 








—— 


: = 
| representing, apparently, arts and sciences, 


This is broken by a central pavilion with » 
dome over it, and a curved pediment beneath, 
in the tympanum of which is a clock face 
“supported” by two enormous griffins, whose 
scale dwarfs all the parts beneath them. 4 
little back from the end pavilions, and opt. 
flanking them, are two towers, solid wall in the 
lower stories, with an Ionic order above, ang 
then a circular drum carrying a smaller upper 
drum with caryatides attached, and ending in 
short bulb-roof. This latter is shown witha 
blank surface; it seems to want the surfage, 
breaking up in-a decorative manner, to give it 
scale. This and some other parts of the detajj 
we cannot like much, but it is a fine conception 
asawhole. No plan. 

1,689, “ New Hatcham School for Girls, New 
Cross,’ Mr. Henry Stock. This does look like 
a school; indeed, could be taken for nothin 
else. Hung too high to see detail; a red-brick 
building with three gables over large ranges of 
windows, and a turret with leaded roof coming 
in well at one angle. No plan. 

1,690, “West Kent College, Brockley,” Mr, 
W. Charles Evans. A large building shown on 
a small perspective drawing, and cannot be well 
seen at the height itis hung. It is built round 
three sides of a central open space, the chapel, 
which looks a good solid bit of design, oecn- 
pying part of one side. The walls are pretty 
regularly pierced with square mullioned 
windows, and parts of the ground-story treated 
as open arcades. Apparently a picturesque 
and suitable building. No plan. 

1,691, “‘New Carmelite Monastery, Ken- 
sington,’’ Messrs. Goldie, Child, & Goldie. A 
very nicely-executed water-colour drawing of 
what looks at first like a row of terrace-houses 
with a cloistered garden (and, after all, why 
should not terrace-houses have cloistered 
gardens? How it would add to the happiness 
of life !), but the treatment of the ground-story 
with the large long mullioned windows takes 
the building out of the domestic category. The 
upper portion hardly seems, however, to har- 
monise with this ground-story, and wants 
connexion horizontally also. Otherwise a quiet, 
suitable, unpretentious building. No plan. 

1,692, ‘‘ King Henry VIII. Grammar School, 
Coventry,’ Mr. Edward Burgess. A very 
pleasant picturesque building, in Late Gothic 
style, set back from the road, with return 
wings; the entrance is marked by a low 
square battlemented tower. The arrange 
ment of the rather low mullioned windows 
with flat arched heads to the top lights, carries 
the eye round the elevation in restful horizontal 
lines. Long vertical windows come in at the 
east of the right wing, which seems to be the 
dining-hall; an octagon stair-turret breaks the 
re-entering angle. A building which 1s very 
picturesque without struggling to be so. No 
plan. If the anthor had stuck even a smal 
plan up in the sky, where he has stuck that 
heraldic armed hand, he would have made 4 
more practical use of that corner of his paper- 

1,700, “‘ Infirmary 2+ Champion-hill,” Messrs. 
H. Jarvis & Son. Acurious but not unpleasmg 
building, balancing between Elizabethan and 
Queen Anne; the windows, with their plain 
sashes and keystones, recall the latter ~ ; 
the gables, with their strap ornament in the 
tympanum, the former. In the centre portion, 
which apparently retreats a little between 
wings, the windows are more Elizabethan 1D 
character, or even earlier, and terminate 10 0 “ 
dormers compounded of little pilasters and om 
gablets, and “knobs,” and “ spikes. mar oo 
the wings on each side is seen the upper po hich 
of a large square tower, the top stage of whit 
. ey: de of half 
is oversailing on corbels, and ma Pypont 
timber work. Now, if the authors 7 a 
even a small plan, we might have ha on 
clear notion what these towers were there 
and what part they played in the eet 
an infirmary; but, as it is, we can wed a 
wild guesses. Are there laundries . ae 
rooms up there? Or is it a new way 0 Pi, ? 
isolation wards, with lifts up to — ain 
this, though a little eccentric, and the ara ti 

. ‘ng and interesting 
rather scratchy, is yet an amusing @ 
bit of building. :; 
1,704, “ Competitive Design for the 14 
and War Offices: View from tlie eres 
P. J. Marvin. This drawing we pom wl 
week, and we leave our readers, apnea 
form their own judgment; they can Bee n at t 
lithograph, whereas one certainly ~ : 
Academy, where it is hung very ‘8° 





Istrikes us as a design refined in f 


eeling &? 
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4 etail, but rather wanting some greater degree 
of variation and subordination in the treatment 
of the different stories. 

1,711, ‘‘ Hackford-road Schools, Lambeth,” 
Mr. T. J. Bailey. This is a small, very plain 
drawing of some new or recent Board schools, 
treated in the style which has been adopted for 
the London Board Schools; the drawing being 
sternly confined to exhibiting the building, 
without even a figure of a boy playing marbles 
to relieve its severity. The style of drawing, 
however, is suited to the peculiar “‘ bouquet ”’ 
of the architecture, and seems to partake of 
its prim neatness. The details are so com- 
pletely in harmony with each other, and the 
whole so characteristic, that one might find 
very high expressions of admiration in place, if 
one could forget that all this, after all, is only 
a carefully-studied reproduction of the manner 
of a past generation; a manner supposed, for 
gome reason, to be especially characteristic of 
London. So it is of the London of one age, 
but why that particular age for Board schools? 
However, we prefer to have a recognised Board 
school style for London than to have them in 
all styles; and they might possibly have been 
more original, and less pleasing and suitable. 

This completes our remarks on the designs 
coming under the head of public buildings and 
institutions, which we have taken separately, 
leaving domestic and decorative work for 
further notices. 








THE FOLKESTONE EXHIBITION. 


THE artistic importance of this Exhibition 
has been greatly exaggerated by the press 
generally; one of the results of the system, 
now pursued in connexion with such under- 
takings, of inviting representatives of the press 
to meet on a specified day and go round under 
the guidance of some one connected with tbe 
concern, whose mouthpiece the reporter is fated 
tobecome. Our contemporary Punch is an excep- 
tion; he obviously declines to be pumped into, and 
his sarcastic hints in regard to the pictorial part 
of the show are much nearer the truth than other 
accounts we have seen. There are some good 
pictures there, including among others a very 
fine and well-known one by Israels; there is 
Mason’s “ Blackberry Gathering” and Linnell’s 
“Hesperus,” botk fine examples of their authors’ 
work; but many of the good names to be found 
in the catalogue are represented by works which 
are not among their best, and there is a great 
deal of entirely uninteresting work; mediocre 
paintings by mediocre painters. Among the 
more interesting ones is Mr. F. Holl’s “‘ De- 
serted,” and a large painting by the late P. F. 
Poole, “ The Visitation and Surrender of Syon 
Nunnery,” which we do not remember to have 
seen before; and which is an interesting 
example of Poole’s efforts (not very nume- 
rous) in historical painting, which, however, is 
not the field of art in which his special and most 
characteristic power was displayed. There is 
also a very fine sea piece by Mr. H. Moore, 
which we think we remember in the Grosvenor 
Gallery a year or two ago. The gallery of 
: Old Masters” is a very poor display of doubt- 
= hein works. The making up of 

waiopue seems to have been beyond the 
energies of the committee so far; only a few 
pe pictures in it have the numbers affixed ; 
& Tew have descriptive cards attached ; the rest 


= guessed at, except where signed by the 


_ The building, though certainly not beautiful, 


‘8 well planned and fairly well lighted for its 
» ea The main entrance leads into a large 
Fa hall, on each side of which are 
Mt - ing into two suites of galleries, so 
pee _ that the visitor enters by one door, 
hall 1 poe nc to return into the central 
tether _ er door. The hall is decorated 
ahead Ae) “y in strong colours, and with a 
which w of bunting depending from the roof, 
ge as a gay effect. At the upper end 

organ and orchestra. Among the 


Sculpt hs 
rr Godiva.” exhibits here is Mr. Birch’s 


. and several oth ; 
will b : er works which 
Exhibitions in recent Royal Academy 


ome cases in the 


interesting exhibite of large hall contain some 


and t early examples of printed 
aga books, including a ~~ ye of 
ter end be engravings by Verard (Paris, 
° “Ph Me’ the fifteenth century), a copy of 
Baden 8 Edition ” of Shakspere (1623), 
good specimeng of bookbinding. In 


th 





this hall also is a large stand of Messrs. Doul- 
ton’s ware; a case of silversmiths’ work from 
Messrs. Hunt & Roskell, mostly modern, but 
including some interesting examples of old 
work; anda collection of specimens of Messrs. 
Diespeker’s mosaic; and near this is to be seen 
the model of Mr. Onslow Ford’s fine memorial 
bas-relief, which was in the Lecture-room at 
the Royal Academy last year, and of which we 
gave an illustration. 

The chief interest of the exhibition, how- 
ever, lies in the north-east gallery, where there 
are various loan collections of furniture, 
armour, ironwork, tapestry, Japanese work of 
different kinds, &c. In the middle of the room 
is an ancient specimen of one happily extinct 
kind of furniture, of which there are probably 
very few examples preserved,— namely, a 
pillory, in such preservation that, with the 
addition of a hasp and padlock to fasten down 
the top rail, it could still be used for its bene- 
volent office. It forms a sinister reminder of 
the brutality of the forms of punishment once 
existing among us; though perhaps it was the 
most suitable kind of treatment for some of 
those whose heads were locked into it, and 
possibly some fitting occupants for it might be 
found even now. From the Goodrich Court 
collection come some fine tapestries, which line 
the walls of this room, including a grand piece 
of Renaissance design, covered with mighty 
scroll-work, and with a picture of a fountain 
supported by Cupids in the centre. It is 
impossible to particularise further than this, 
as neither descriptions nor numbers were 
affixed in most cases, and the catalogue 
merely gives the most general summary. 
The Canterbury Museum contributes some 
bronzes, and a model, said to be “‘the original 
model’? of the Bastile, or for the Bastile, 
a grim specimen of architectural design, ex- 
pressive enough in its way. From the Maid- 
stone Museum comes a small but interesting 
collection of porcelain, old keys (some of them 
very artistic), and examples of a very curious 
local pottery manufacture, that of Wrotham, 
Kent, which is long since extinct. It is a ware 
decorated with buff powderings and rudely exe- 
cuted escutcheons and other ornaments, on a 
dark red ground, and is of interest from its 
marked individuality of style; there are only a 
very few specimens of it, however. The col- 
lection of old iron work lent by Lady Dorothy 
Nevill includes some most interesting work, a 
good deal of which was to be seen not long 
since in London, at the Exhibition of Artistic 
Wrought-iron Work got up by Mr. A. Newman 
in Bond-street. Among the furniture scattered 
about this gallery are some good specimens of 
eighteenth-century French work, and some 
older examples of various kinds. Mr. Seymour 
Lucas sends some swords, helmets, and buff 
jerkins, some of which we have probably admired 
in his pictures, and the Baron de Cosson con- 
tributes a very fine collection of swords. Mr. G. 
Truefitt sends some old English jewelry, and (as 
we find from the catalogue) a “‘rare and unique 
key,” formerly the property of Mary Queen of 
Scots; and there are a good many little objects 
of artistic and archzological interest which one 
might comment on more particularly if there 
were any means, either from the cata- 
logue or from labels, of identifying them. 
Among the curiosities of this portion of the 
exhibition there are, among a case of things lent 
by Mr. Ernest Hart, a great number of what 
appear to be Japanese metal key-scutcheons 
(a label was on them, when we looked at them, 
specifying them as “old china”); these are 
diverse and curious in design, and form rather a 
novelty in the way of Japanese collecting. 
Among the more usual] forms of Japanese work 
in another case are two excellent pieces, a large 
lacquered paper box, and a double cloisonné 
beaker, part of the “‘loot’”’ from the Summer 
Palace at Pekin, which turns up in s80 
many places now, of unusual and fine 
design. 

If the objects in this gallery, and the old 
books and armour in the main hall, were 
collected in one room, they would make a very 
good and interesting small exhibition of works 
of art of this miscellaneous class. But the 
whole building and the whole undertaking, one 
may say, is far too large for the amount of real 
interest included in it, and though it may prove 
a centre of attraction to Folkestone and the 
neighbourhood, it can hardly be said to be an 
exhibition worth going far to see, except for 
those who have seen very little of such exhibi- 
tions. 





LARGE-SPAN IRON ROOFS: 
A COMPARISON. 


ENGINEEKkS and architects are much af 
variance among themselves respecting the 
merits and disadvantages of single and multiple 
spans. It is often argued that the cost of 
painting large spans is an argument against 
their adoption, and that the cost of erection is 
greatly in excess of smaller spans. The friends 
of multiple spans maintain that columns in the 
centre of a station are not more in the way of 
passengers than the ordinary lamp-posts, seats, 
&c., which are usually placed in large stations, 
but it must not be forgotten that the latter can 
be easily removed without endangering the 
structure, if it should at any time be deemed 
desirable to change the position of the rails and 
platforms, whereas in a station of two or more 
spans the central columns might be found to be 
in the way of an advantageous alteration of the 
platforms. For instance, the central columns 
of the Victoria Station of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway, as at first arranged, 
stood between the lines of railway, whereas 
they now very inconveniently come in the 
centre of the narrowest platform. In the 
adjoining station of the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway, the central columns 
remain, as at first, in the centre of the broad 
carriage road. In our opinion, a better archi- 
tectural effect can be produced with a single 
than a double or multiple span, and certainly 
better arrangements for ventilation in a railway 
station can be obtained with the use of a large 
single span. At Euston Station, where several 
comparatively small spans are adopted, the 
roofs were a few years ago raised about 6 ft., 
as the station was found to be deficient in ven- 
tilation. The lifting was effected by the aid of 
some powerful screw-jacks, which were after- 
wards employed for lifting the eastern goods- 
sked roof of the Great Northern Railway Co. 

The following spans have been adopted at the 
Euston terminus of the London and North- 
Western Railway :—62 ft. 6 in. (widest span) 
over two arrival platforms; 26 ft. 6 in. over the 
cab-drive next to Seymour-street, arrival side ; 
34 ft. over cab-drive, arrival side; 26 ft. 6 in. 
over cab-drive; 40 ft. and another 40 ft. over 
the east departure; 29 ft. over the local traffic ; 
39 ft. and 43 ft. 6 in. spans, and 49 ft. 6 in. over 
the west departure (old London and Birming- 
ham railway station). 

The comparative diagram which we publish 
showing heights and spans of various iron roofs 
illustrates a width of from 240 ft. to 250 ft. 
covered in one span at St. Pancras Station 
(Midland Railway), in two spans at the Victoria 
Station (London, Chatham, and Dover Railway), 
in three spans at Paddington Station (Great 
Western Railway), and in four spans at York 
Station (North-Eastern Railway). We would 
refer our readers to the table of examples of 
fifty iron roofs given on page 37 of Walmisley’s 
“Tron Roofs,” published by Messrs. E. & F. N. 
Spon, in which the principal dimensions are 
arranged in a tabular form, and are placed in 
the order of their span, which varies from 240 ft. 
to 40 ft. The roof over the New National Agri- 
cultural Hall, now in course of erection at Ken- 
sington, covers a space between walls of 440 ft. 
in length by 250 ft. in width, and is surrounded 
by buildings and open space, bounded by Blyth- 
lane, the houses on the north side of Hammer- 
smith-road, and the Addison-road railway station, 
providing an available area of 64 acres for the 
company’s purposes, which they propose to 
extend by the acquisition of a site upon the 
opposite side of Blyth-lane, recently laid out for 
proposed markets, but which is now suggested 
to be reserved for pleasure-grounds. 

The main roof of this building is 170 ft. clear 
span, having a gallery floor 40 ft. wide upon the 
north, west, and south sides, and 26 ft. wide 
upon the east side. The roof is semicircular, 
with ribs 7 ft. deep placed 34 ft. apart in eleven 
bays, and springing from columns described in 
the Builder for April 17. The comparative 
diagram also shows the size of the semicircular 
arched roofs of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
and of the Royal Aquarium, Westminster. 

The design of the roof of the National Agri- 
cultural Hall at Kensington is by Mr. Am Ende 
and Mr. A. T. Walmisley, both of Westminster, 
who have been engaged as joint engineers for 
this portion of the work. Since the publication 
of the illustration of the building in our issue 
of October 3, 1885, we understand that the 
design for the closed glazed screens at the 


| west and east ends has been altered from 
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the radial construction there shown, to a| 
vertical ridge and furrow form, whereby a 
better connexion with the screen rib is ef- 
fected, and the appearance of heavy horizontal 
members avoided. The screen will present the 
mearest approach to the idea of a folded 
curtain that it is possible to produce, in the 
given situation, with ironwork. The main 
purlins which run from screen to screen are 
made to act as continuous girders, and com- 
municate a portion of the wind pressure from 
one screen to another. The longitudinal inner 
floor girders under the north and south galleries, 
which come in line with the inner row of 
columns, also act as continuous girders, and the 
stability of the ironwork is independent of the 
surrounding walls. We may observe also as a 
peculiarity of the design that, except where 
required for covers, plates are almost wholly 
omitted, and the various parts are made up of 
fiat bara and angle irons riveted together. About 
1,200 tons of iron will be required, and the cost 
will be from 261. to 271. per square of 100 ft. 
area. 

We illustrate the staging designed by Messrs. 
Handyside & Co., of Derby and London, for 
erecting the roof. The stage is 62 ft. on the 
top platform in width, so that it overhangs 
14 ft. longitudinally from the centre of the 
main ribs, which are 34 ft. apart. Thus, one 
bay can be completed between two main ribs, 
and the stage then moved forward to erect the 
next bay. The stage travels from west to east, 
working towards the railway. The skeleton 
iron framework admits of planks being stretched 
or suspended in any position, so that there will 
‘be no necessity to wait for the help of the 
travelling stage to execute the painting. There 
are about 10,000 cubic feet of timber in this 
stage, including the staircase and top platform, 
an amount which, compared with other travelling 
stages, shows that no needless expense has been 
incurred, while the scantlings are amply 
sufficient for the work required. The travelling 
stage for the erection of the roof over the 
King’s Cross Station, Great Northern Railway 
(arrival side) contained 14,000 cubic feet of 
timber. This stage was designed so that no 
hindrance was occasioned to the railway traffic 
passing underneath it, and it was arranged to 
move a distance of one bay or 20 ft. at a time. 
In the St. Pancras Station of the Midland 
Railway more than 50,000 cubic feet of timber 
‘were used for the travelling stage, which was 
divided into three parts, a central and two-side 
divisions. Two of these travelling stages, 
moving one after the other in the same direc- 
tion, were employed, and a smaller separate 
staging was subsequently erected at the north 
end for completing the gable. This latter 
portion was so constructed that trains might 
‘pass under it into the station before the com- 
pletion of the work. 

The following is a comparative statement of 
the dimensions, &c., of the roofs shown on the 
diagram on p. 774 :— 























Total) el as height 
trans- 0.0 ain 
Name of Roof, verse | spans, | span, —, 
width, rail level. 
| ft. in. ft. in.| ft. in, 
Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, Centre transept 1(4 0 1 1040 1600 
St. Pancras Station, 
Midland Railway ...' 240 0 1 2400); 1000 
National Agricultural 
Hall, Kensington ...| 250 0 1 170 0 99 73 
with 
| side 
Royal Agricultural | galleries 
Hall, Islington ...... 2200 1 125 0 70 0 
| with 
| side 
Victoria Station, L.C. galleries 
=) ieee, | 256 4 2 129 0 63 6 
Derby Market Hall ..., 111 6 1 86 6 59 6 
with 
| side 
Paddington Station, | galleries 
af Of ee | 240 6 3 102 0 54 7 
Royal Aquarium, West- 
MINSter ...00 | 800 1 36 0 49 6 
with 
side 
galleries| 
York Station, N.E.R...) 234 0 4 810| 450 
Liverpool-st., G.E.R...| 314 0 4 |1090| 620 
|Cannon-street, S.E.R..' 190 4} 1 19) 4} 79 6 























Garston.—Mr. Renben Bennett, of Man- 
chester, has submitted designs and obtained 
the contract for proposed decorations at Garston 
Parish Church, near Liverpool. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
KENSINGTON. 


THE ninth Saturday afternoon visit of the 
Architectural Association was made on Saturday 
afternoon last to the National Agricultural Hall, 
Kensington, now in course of erection adjoining 
the Addison-road station under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. James Edmeston, past president of 
the Architectural Association, Messrs. M. am 
Ende and A. T. Walmisley being the engineers. 
The engineers were present, and explained the 
drawings and construction of the iron roof, and 
conducted the party over the works, the novel 
and light construction of the roof being inspected 
with great interest. Three of the main ribs or 
principals of the roof are already in position. 
The roof will be covered partly with zinc and 
partly with glass, by Messrs. Helliwell, on their 
patented systems. Messrs. Handyside & Co., of 
Derby, are the contractors for the ironwork, 
and Messrs. Lucas & Son, of Kensington, the 
general contractors, the amount of their con- 
tract being 131,573/. Mr. Howard is Messrs. 
Handyside’s representative on the works, Mr. 
W. F. Siddall being the clerk of works. A 
novel and ingenious feature of constraction 
adopted by the engineers consists in making 
the connexions of the columns partake of a 
ball-and-socket-joint-like arrangement, with the 
view of giving the columns a certain amount of 
lateral play, from the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the roof, without danger of fracture, 
as mentioned by us in a “ Note”’ in our issue 
for April 17 last, p. 567. For the purpose of 
erecting the roof, Messrs. Handyside & Co. have 
built a gigantic travelling stage, having a plat- 
form 62 ft. in width, and containing about 
10,000 cubic feet of timber—not 1,000 ft., as 
was accidentally stated in the “‘ Note’’ just 
referred to. We give some diagrams showing 
this staging. We gave full particulars and 
dimensions of the hall on the occasion of the 
laying of the foundation-stone (see Builder, 
July 25, 1885, p. 187), and on October 3 last 
we gave a view and plan of the hall, as de- 
signed by the late Mr. H. E. Coe, the archi- 
tect, who was succeeded by Mr. Edmeston on 
his resignation through ill health a short time 
afterwards. Asis elsewhere mentioned, how- 
ever, the design of the end screens has been 
altered from the radial arrangement shown in 
our view of October 3 last. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue concluding meeting of this Association 
for the present session was held on the 21st 
inst., at 9, Conduit-street, Mr. C. R. Pink (Pre- 
sident) in the chair. 

The following new members were elected, 
viz., Messrs. H. 8. Berridge, J. D. Michell, 
Henry Coldwell, J. H. Porteous, and A. F. 
Cutler. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., for permitting 
the members to visit the National Liberal Club 
the other Saturday afternoon. 


Studentships and Prizes. 


It was announced that the Association 
Travelling Studentship had been gained by 
Mr. RK. W. Paul, and the second prize of 51. by 
Mr. T. E. Key. It was further announced that 
only one set of drawings had been sent in 
for the Aldwinckle Travelling Studentship, and 
the judges did not consider these of sufficient 
merit to justify them in awarding the Student- 
ship. 

The following is the judges’ report to the 
Architectural Association Sketch-book Com- 
mittee :— 

** April 14th, 1886. 

GENTLEMEN,—Having examined carefully the various 
sets of drawings included in the last volume of the Sketch- 
book, we are of opinion that prize 2, of four guineas, for 
the best set of two transfers should be awarded to Mr. 
Sydney Vacher, for his drawing of ornamental work and 
the figures from Schiavoni, 

Prize 3, of three guineas, for the best set of three plates, 
we consider should be given to Mr. G. Oakeshott. 

In awarding this latter prize, we put out of consideration 
the sketch of the Hotel de Ville, Orleans; but we consider 
the three others to be the best for value of subject and 
finish of drawing combined. We may take occasion to 
remark that some of the contributors have more or less 
spoiled their set, when considered in regard to a prize, by 
ae one or more drawings much inferior to their best 
work, 

We had considerable difficulty in deciding on prize 3, 
and express our admiration of the work of several of the 
other sets.—We are, yours faithfully, 

H. H. Sraruam, 
E,. Inerxss Bex, 





Le 
Books. 


Mr. R. L. Cox then read a paper on “ ’) 
with special reference to ee rl 
architecture. At the outset he observed that if 
he could have been asked to read that a, 

three hundred years ago, his task would have 
been considerably lighter than the lapse of time 
had now caused it to become, for there were in 
existence at that period only about enough 
books concerning architecture to suffice for the 
study of one lifetime. But to-day the number 
of tworks connected more or less directly with 
architecture and its allied sciences had increased 
to such an enormous extent that the task of 
dealing with them, even for purposes of claggif. 
cation, was a formidable one. If one came to 
consider which, from an architect’s point of 
view, was the most important element in the 
formation of an architectural book,—letterpregg 
or engraving,—he thought one would not have 
much hesitation in declaring in favour of the 
latter. To architectural students engraving 
was certainly of greater importance even than 
printing; one single page of illustration would 
often convey more meaning than a whole 
volume of letterpress. The lecturer proceeded 
to give an interesting sketch of the rise and 
progress of engraving and printing, pointing 
out that block books, printed between 1480 and 
1450, were often profusely illustrated with 
figures in architectural borders or settings,—of 
which one of the earliest, the “ Spectaculum 
Humanz Salvationis’” had, amongst many 
other subjects, quite a good representation of a 
German schloss, with tall angle-towers and 
pointed extinguisher roofs, the borders to the 
plates being Gothic in character, with crocket- 
like foliage in the spandrels; whilst the “ Biblia 
Pauperum” had archaic figure-subjects, bold 
and heavy outlines, and wide and coarsely-cut 
lines of shading, the letterpress being confined 
to short Latin texts in scrolls, and the 
plates framed with architectural borders 
of arches carried on shafts with capitals and 
bases of a Komanesque character. He then 
went on to say that it was a fact that whilst 
all the greatest periods of architectural mag- 
nificence had their rise and fall long ages before 
the age of printing, and left their traces,— 
whether at Thebes or Persepolis, at Athens or 
Rome, at Ravenna or Caen, at Cologne or 
Lincoln,—in work of which mankind might 
well be proud, a marked deterioration in 
artistic feeling followed rapidly on the universal 
diffusion of knowledge by the inultiplication of 
precept and example as effected in the publica- 
tion of works on art; until at length perhaps 4 
lower depth of downright ugliness than was 
ever achieved in the history of the most art-less 
of primitive nations was arrived at amongst 
our highly-cultivated selves in the reign of his 
most sacred Majesty, King George the Fourth, 
of which unexaggerated examples might be 
seen in that most amusing volume by A. W. 
Pugin, published in 1836, and usually known 
as ‘‘ Pugin’s Contrasts.” This fact could only 
be attributed to the unreasoning pursuit of the 
arts and literature of an ancient régime, the 
theories and fancies of which were blindly 
accepted as living truths and used like fetters 
to cramp the freedom of natural thought and 
action. It was the too ardent spirit of hero- 
worship that made excessive admiration of 4 
bygone art overdo itself; and by forcing that 
art, admirable though it was at one period 0 
the world’s history, upon another and 4 totally 
different age, it degraded what was once noble 
and admirable into a mere empty fashion,—® 
thing to be slavishly followed because 1b was 
a la mode, checking in the end all further 
enterprise, and making men halt fo 
precedents and authorities without whos 
leading-strings they did not venture to _" 
It would of course be vain to say that ~ 
attention given by Brunelleschi to the neglec 

remains of Classic architecture in Rome we “ 
not have made itself felt through his wor . 
over perhaps all Europe itself, the more — 
cially as his visit to that city (about re a 
1400) was impelled by the awakened ¥ — “ 
in Classic architecture that was being *© the 
Italy, which would of necessity prsequer tee 
art of thetime; butit was by no means up “ 
that but for this slight aberration, a8 ub Ye - 
the course of architecture would have O Great 
towards fresh development could the ‘ 

: us, have ré 
Dictator,” as Evelyn called Vitruvius, f 
: ) the presen 

mained unknown until (say tiquarian 
century, when his study, from an 4? “highest 
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point of view, would have been of the 
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—— 
ossible value, and in this our present more 
healthy and vigorous state would have been less 
likely to be productive of harm. Fate willed 
it otherwise, however, and Vitruvius combined 
all the qualities that were necessary to attract 
attention at that particular time. First of all, 
he was 2 Roman of the true Classic period, and 
his treatise, in Augustan Latin, was exactly the 
kind of composition then mostin demand. The 
discovery of his work turned the current of 
architectural literature, then in its very infancy, 
into the channel through which it has flowed 
without interruption down to quite recent times. 
Having given an account of some of the various 
editions of Vitruvius, of which there are seventy- 
six, and quoted some quaint passages from the 
translation into English by Robert Haydocke, 
published in 1598, probably the first translation 
of a writer on Roman architecture published in 
England, Mr. Cox pointed out that one good 
result of the spread of Classic literature was 
seen in the attention that was paid to the 
careful measurement and delineation of the 
examples of Classic art, and many magnificent 
works resulted, of which Stern’s Illustrations 
of Vignola’s ‘‘ Villa Papa Giulio,” published in 
1784, the plates in which were masterpieces of 
engraving; Palladio’s ‘‘ Ancient Roman Archi- 
tecture’; or Wood’s ‘“‘ Ruins of Palmyra,’’— 
the latter a book after the style of Stuart’s 
“ Athens,” and of great practical value,—might 
be quoted as examples. When at last the 
Classic monopoly began to wane, and architects 
began to study in a more generous and cosmo- 
politan spirit the artistic work of other countries 
than Classic Italy, they found themselves not 
only actually deprived of many buildings and 
remains of artistic and historic value that had 
been wantonly destroyed by neglect, or removed 
to make way for something elegant and chaste 
in the approved style, but they were also totally 
unable to observe and delineate correctly the 
hitherto-despised styles. ‘There were no works 
in the early days of the Gothic revival the 
value or execution of which approached that of 
Classic books that had been common a hundred 
years before. Such works, for instance, as 
Cottingham’s ‘‘Henry VII.’s Chapel,” pub- 
lished in 1822, or Caveler’s ‘“ Specimens,” in 
1834, could not be compared with some of 
the Classic works quoted; and although any 
number of antiquarian works, in which there 
were illustrations of a pictorial character 
of the greatest merit in almost any quan- 
tity, existed from the days of Dugdale’s 
“Monasticon ” downwards, it was not until the 
time of the Pugins that works on Gothic archi- 
tecture began to be of any real value to the 
professional architect. Eastlake had mourned 
that the publication of such fine works as those 
of the Pugins, as well as others of a later date, 
should offer such tempting opportunity to 
the plagiarist, who, to save himself trouble, 
would put up a steeple all cut-and-dried ready 
to hand out of the book; but the pillory of 
public scorn would be sufficient punishment to 
prevent the misuse of books in such a way as 
that, and therefore the author did not see any 
reason why careful monographs of buildings 
should not be multiplied, since every day the 
growth of taste in art rendered it less likely 
that the use of them would be thus abused. 
The immediate effect of books in cramping 
the development of architecture seemed to 
have arisen from the one-sided twist or bias 
that happened to be imparted to them at the 
—. the result of which was the undue 
tg of one particular class or quality of 
nt Othe exclusion and almost extinction of the 
*—an evil that would always have a ten- 
ency to recur when too strong a feeling of 
Partisanship, or too blind a following of any 
os particular idol or whim of the moment, was 
eae to take the place of better judgment, 
po Which could only be prevented by the 
oe pa of a generous and liberal spirit, more 
<a out for-and acknowledge the good 
say at were to be discovered in a thing, 
0 be only on the alert to criticise and 


cond , 
not ae a hat might turn out, after all, to be 








The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 


the ecnanted Mr. Cox on his paper. It was 
and had . very wide and extensive reading, 
Way corn aken his hearers to many out-of-the 
ave sins pen hich few of them perhaps would 
truly of yma visited. Mr. Cox had spoken 
ditteoce en Untrustworthiness of books of the 
in regard ‘eventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 

sard to Gothic architecture. Books were 





one of the chief means by which the student had 
to gain a knowledge of his profession. The 
list of books issued by the Institute for the 
guidance of those students who were seeking 
to pass the Examination in Architecture was 
an exceedingly valuable one, if it was regarded 
as it should be, viz., as a sketch of the student’s 
library of reference. He was afraid that some 
people thought that it was meant that the 
student should thoroughly read and study all 
the books contained in the list as text-books, 
but that was an absurd idea. So largely, how- 
ever, had it obtained, that it had been stated 
that a student in the country had written to 
Mr. Batsford to send him the whole lot, and 
was much surprised when he received the 
estimate. The list would be found most 
valuable as a list of books for reference, and 
as a list from which a selection of books which 
every student should study as text-books might 
be made. It was necessary that the student 
should actually possess some, so that he might 
have them constantly at hand. The list omitted, 
he thought, some few books which were valuable 
to the student. With regard to the history of 
architecture, every one would agree that 
Fergusson’s book was the best in any language. 
Although it was so valuable, yet the student 
would possibly, in the first instance, do well 
to thoroughly study Rosengarten’s Handbook, 
and those smaller ones by Mr. John Slater and 
Professor T. Roger Smith. Then, with respect 
to drawing, Burchett’s “ Perspective,’ some 
good book on Sciography, Tarn’s “ Geometrical 
Drawing,’’ and similar volumes, would be useful ; 
while, in regard to science, Tarn’s “ Science of 
Building ’’ was a capital primer in that branch. 

Mr. S. F. Clarkson proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Cox, and complimented him on his 
ability for dealing with such a subject. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, remarked that Mr. Cox had given a 
good architectural flavour to his paper on 
“ Books.” Any product of the early days of 
printing must be of interest to the architect, 
and it was curious why the books of that period 
were so much more interesting, as specimens 
of typography, than those of the present day. 
He was inclined to think this was largely owing 
to their inaccuracies, though such a statement 
might seem somewhat paradoxical. He believed 
their charm was greatly owing to the inac- 
curacies more or less consequent upon hand 
work. Ancient buildings were also often set 
out in a most inaccurate manner, and this, per- 
haps imperceptibly, formed part of their beauty. 
The Musée Plantin, at Antwerp, contained a 
series of beautiful designs for title-pages, but 
to title-pages nowadays no particular interest 
seemed to be attached. The designs to which 
he referred were most fanciful and dainty, and 
it was a pleasure to the members of the Asso- 
ciation to feel that they were keeping up this 
good custom in connexion with the Sketch Book. 
The bindings of books, again, were very in- 
teresting, some of those published in the six- 
teenth century being quite a revelation to 
people who had never before seen them, the 
amount of fancy expended on the character of 
the designs being very great indeed. 

Mr. John Slater, B.A., said he always had a 
taste for old books, and, like Mr. Gotch, he had 
often been struck with the curious inaccuracies 
in those printed from wooden blocks. What 
astonished one was the courage of the old 
wood-printers, who never ‘‘shied”’ at anything, 
the “Nuremberg Chronicle,”’ published in the 
sixteenth century, beginning with a representa- 
tion of what one should have thought unrepre- 
sentable, viz., Chaos. One also noted in those 
books the recurrence of the portrait-blocks, the 
same one doing duty for Moses and Joshua, and 
even for people who had lived a few years before 
the book was printed. Again, the relative pro- 
portions of virtue and viciousness in the 
character, were always strictly represented by 
the amount of clothing. Mr. Cox had said that 
if Vitruvius had lived several centuries later he 
would have been able to give his views on some 
of the Medizval buildings, but several later 
writers had not been struck with Gothic work, 
and even the Frenchman, Quatremére de 
Quincy, was as much opposed to it as any of 
those who had been mentioned. Books were 
invaluable, but they must be consulted and 
read with a certain amount of care, and with 
the idea of what they were intended to do. 
Hand-books rmaust be considered merely as hand- 
books, and it must not be supposed that the 
information contained in so small a compass, 
would free the student from the necessity of 


| consulting the larger works. He was glad that 
the Chairman had referred to the list of books 
put forward by the Institute, because a great 
deal of misunderstanding had arisen from it. 
The list might have been made even fuller, but 
it was intended for use all over the country, and 
was so compiled as to give an alternative choice 
of books which might be had for purposes of 
reference. He would like to conclude with the 
caution that no amount of book knowledge 
would do away with the necessity for striving 
to make acquaintance on the spot, or by 
the inspection of models, with the buildings 
described. 

The vote of thanks was then carried by 
acclamation, and Mr. Cox made a suitable 
reply. 

Election of Officers for Session 1886-87. 

The result of the election of officers for 
Session 1886-87 was next announced. The 
complete list is as follows :— 

President.—Mr. J. A. Gotch. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. J. Slater and E. J. 
May (Mr. Henry Lovegrove having withdrawn 
his nomination). 

Committee.—Messrs. Cole A. Adams, W. H. 
Bidlake, F. R. Farrow, Arthur J. Gale, W. J. N. 
Millard, C. R. Pink, W. A. Pite, L. A. Stokes, 
S. Vacher, and G. G. Woodward. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. J. Douglass Mathews. 

Assistant-Treasurer.—Mr. H. W. Pratt. 

Inbrarian.—Mr. W. Burrell. 

Hon. Secs.—Messrs. H. D. Appleton and T. EB. 
Pryce. 

Solicttor.—Mr. F. Truefitt. 

Auditors.—Messrs. M. Fawcett and A. C. 
Bulmer-Booth. 

Registrar.—Mr. T. H. Watson. 

Cordial votes of thanks were passed to Mr.C. 
R. Pink for the manner in which he had dis- 
charged his Presidential duties, and to the Hon. 
Secretaries, Messrs. Appleton and Pryce. 








THE SOMERS TOWN GOODS STATION 
OF THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


PEOPLE who have passed along the Euston- 
road of late will have noticed that a structure 
of large dimensions is in course of erection 
there. The building in question is the Somers 
Town Goods Station of the Midland Railway 
Company, the site of which covers an area of 
upwards of fourteen acres, occupied until 
within a few years back by an urban popula- 
tion of more than 4,000 persons. It was in 
the year 1877 that the Midland Railway Com- 
pany obtained an Act of Parliament under 
which they secured powers for the purchase of 
the site. The clearance of this site and of the 
site of the St. Pancras Terminus some years 
previously involved the demolition of several 
hundred houses and the displacement of 
thousands of people. It was not until about 1882, 
or some five years after the company obtained 
their Act, that the site of the new goods depét 
was finally cleared. A considerable period 
elapsed before anything was done with it beyond 
the ground being enclosed by an unsightly 
hoarding, and in the meantime the local autho-. 
rities lost the rates which had been paid on the 
house and shop property now swept away. 
Various rumours were from time to time 
current as to what purposes the railway com- 
pany intended to apply theland. At one period 
they were credited with an intention to convert 
it into a huge wholesale vegetable market, to be 
supplied by the agricultural localities within the 
districts served by the line; at another time it 
was rumoured that a considerable portion of 
the site was about to be utilised as a locomotive 
and carriage manufactory ; whilst at a subse- 
quent period the story prevailed that it was to 
be laid out as an ornamental garden in con- 
nexion with the company’s adjoining hotel, a 
sufficiently improbable application of a property 
which is understood to have cost the company 
a sum approaching 1,000,000/. All doubt was, 
however, set at rest about two years since, 
when it became known that an unusually large 
and costly goods station was about to be erected 
on the site. The getting-in of the foundations. 
involved some heavy excavations, and near to 
the bed of the old Fleet river it was found 
requisite to sink cylinders to a depth of 40 ft.. 
through soft mud, in order to arrive at a suffi- 
ciently firm bottom. 

The external features of the building are de- 
signed to harmonise as far as may be with the 
adjoining hotel and station, of which it forms: 





a continuation westward. Thus the Euston- 
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road frontage, which is about 300 ft. in length, 
extending from the Midland-road, on the west 
side of the hotel, to Ossulston-street, is upwards 
of 30ft. in height, and contains twelve pointed 
openings, filled in by ornamental iron railing, 
with two spacious entrances at the east 
and west angles, closed by ornamental iron 
gates. The arches of the openings and en- 
trance-gateways are in alternate Leicestershire 
brick and Mansfield stone, and the elevation 
is surmounted by a perforated and moulded 
coping and balustrade, also in Mansfield stone. 
The return frontages in the Midland-road and 
Ossulston-street, to the extent of upwards of 
50 ft. in length, are of the same architectural 
character, and the remaining portions of these 
two frontages, each of which is about a quarter 
of a mile in length to their northern extremities 
at Phoenix-street, are faced with a series of 
pointed arches, those in Ossulston-street being 
in blank, whilst several of the arches in the 
Midland-road lead into offices in connexion with 
the coal and other trades. The area of the land 
widens considerably from the Euston -road 
northwards, until at its northern boundary in 
Phoenix-street it is more than 600 ft. in width. 
In the Phoenix-street frontage the Gothic 
character of the several elevations is preserved, 
the frontages being all faced with Leicester- 
shire red brick; and the whole of the external 
walls vary from 3 ft. to 4 ft. in thickness. Im- 
mediately inside the external walls there is a 
roadway, 40 ft. in width, running parallel with 
the Euston-road frontage for its entire length, 
and also carried to a considerable distance along 
the east and west frontages. These roadways 
are bounded by inner walls, enclosing the main 
area of the station. The structure will com- 
prise two floors, namely, the ground-floor and 
the floor above it, and as much of the traffic 
is intended to be marshalled and arranged 
on the ground-floor, there will be hydraulic 
lifts by which the railway waggons will be 
lowered and raised. The upper floor is the 
chief structural feature in the building. It is 
constructed chiefly of iron over its entire area 
of some fourteen acres. This upper floor is 
being constructed at an elevation of 18 ft. above 
the ground floor, and as the columns which 
carry it have to support a dead weight of 
ballast in addition to heavily-laden goods 
wagons, they have necessarily been made of 
exceptionally great strength. There are 400 of 
these iron columns, weighing 2,000 tons ; 4,700 
tons of main girders, and 8,300 tons of cross 
girders. The flange plates required in connexion 
with these girders are nearly forty miles in 
length, whilst the floor-plates weigh between 
950 and 1,000 tons. Upward of 16,000 tons of 
iron will, therefore, be used in the construction 
of this floor. A large block of warehouses is 
about to be built on the west or Ossulston-street 
side of the depét; it will be upwards of 400 ft. 
in length and four stories in height. 

The estimated cost of these great works when 
completed is set down at the sum of 2,500,000. 
Mr. J. Underwood, C.E., of the Midland 
Company, is the engineer, Mr. A. McDonald, 
C.E., being the superintending engineer. The 
execution of the works is in the hands of four 
contractors, Mr. Joseph Firbank, of Newport, 
Monmouthshire, being the general contractor, 
whilst the ironwork has been entrusted to 
three other firms, namely, Messrs. Eastwood, 
Swingler, & Co., of Derby; Messrs. Andrew 
Handyside & Co., of Derby; and Mr. John 
Butler, of Stanningley, near Leeds. 








Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion.— A special general meeting of the donors 
and subscribers, convened by advertisement, 
was held at the offices, 21, New Bridge-street, 
E.C., on Tuesday last, the 25th inst., Mr. 
George Haward Trollope, President, in the 
chair, when the requisite permission was given 
to purchase another presentation to the Orphan 
Working School. This presentation, as in the 
case of the two already bought, will cost 250 
guineas, and will entitle the Institution to 
present a child for a period of twenty-one 
years. At the close of the business, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the chairman for his 
kindness in presiding on the occasion. 

Lying-In Wards, Wandsworth Work- 
house.—The Guardians of the Wandsworth and 
Clapham Union adopted, at their last meeting, 
plans prepared by their architect, Mr. T. W. 
Aldwinckle, for new lying-in wards, to be built 


at the new Workhouse, Garratt-lane, Wands- 
worth. 


Illustrations. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR WAR AND 
ADMIRALTY OFFICES. 


HIS is a perspective view of the design 
B pal) submitted in the first competition by 
ees} Mr. P. J. Marvin, the original drawing 
of which is now in the Royal Academy, as 
noted in another column, in our remarks on 
the architectural exhibits. The view, as will 
be seen, represents the building as it would 
have appeared from St. James’s Park. 








SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


WE give three illustrations this week from 
this year’s sculpture in the Royal Academy; 
one ideal work, Mr. Lawson’s ‘‘ Summer,” and 
two portrait statues, that of Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, by Mr. Brock; and that of Mr. 
Carmichael, of Madras, by Mr. Adams Acton. 
We have already commented on all of them 
in our article on ‘Sculpture at the Royal 
Academy” (page 739 ante). 

We may add that they are all reproduced 
from photographs forwarded to us by their 
respective authors for that purpose. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICES. 


WE give a view of this very rich and effec- 
tive facade, designed by Mr. R. W. Edis, about 
which we have already spoken in mentioning 
the original drawing in our notes on ‘‘ Architec- 
ture at the Royal Academy” (see page 737 
ante). The offices have been rebuilt on the site 
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of the old offices of the Society. The contractor 
was Mr. Boyce, and the materials of the ex- 
terior are red bricks, supplied by Mr. Edwards, 
of Ruabon, and yellow terra-cotta dressings 
supplied by Messrs. Wilcock & Co., of Bur- 
mantofts. , 





SKETCHES IN NORMANDY. 


THE external pulpit at St. Lo, shown in the 
first of these sketches, is at the north-east 
angle of the cathedral of Notre Dame there, 
and is of the fifteenth century. 

The church of St. Gilles, Caen, the south- 
east porch of which is shown in the second 
sketch, is now used as a store-house. Itstands 
on the heights of St. Gilles, at the top of the 





Rue des Chanoines, and close to the Abbaye 











Ce | 


aux Dames. The effect of the seom 
and the wall decoration and scnsenen ain t, 
abutting against the masses of plain wall rs 
either side, is very good and very characteristic 
of the Medieval spirit in building T° 
abutting masses are as rocks between which ; 
bridge of architectural detail is constructed ‘ 
The illustrations are reproduced from original 
sketches by Mr. Francis D. Bedford, which are 
very good examples of architectural sketchin 
in pencil, a medium too much neglected ph 
architectural draughtsmen at present. 7 








A SMALL STUDIO. 


THE studio of which interior and exterior 
views are given in this number was built for 
Mr. H. Gibbs, in an ordinary London garden 
about 38 ft. wide. It comprises a painting. 
room, 28 ft. by 18ft., with a large bay-window 
shut off by curtains, and a small é@ressing-room 
or lavatory, &., with a porch at the side. The 
floor is polished, and the painting-room will be 
panelled in deal and painted. The walls are of 
stock bricks with red brick dressings, The 
architect was Mr, T. Edward Pryce. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Donald Drinking Fountain, Public Park, 
Dunfermline. — On the 21st inst. the Town 
Council selected the design submitted by Mr, 
R. Cameron, of Edinburgh, awarding the 10), 
premium accordingly. The style adopted isa 
phase of the French Renaissance. All the 
work is to be executed in polished red granite, 
The pedestal, which is raised on two large steps, 
is square in plan, having scrolled angle but: 
tresses. On each side of the square is a 
circular niche with a carved corbel hollowed out 
to form a basin, the niches themselves termi- 
nating in a shelled hood. Beneath the large 
basins are recessed dog troughs. Over the 
niches are relieved pediments, which finish 
against a scrolled canopy. On the upper part 
of the canopy is acoursing of shields and other 
armorial bearings. The structure, which is 
about 14 ft. high, terminates in a carved cap, 
surmounted by the burghal coat of arms of 
Dunfermline. The approximate cost is 750. 
There were fifty sets of designs submitted. 

New Schools, Horrabridge.—In March last the 
Whitchurch United District School Board adver- 
tised for plans and specifications for uew schools 
to be erected at Horrabridge, South Devon. In 
response sixteen architects submitted designs, 
and those prepared by Messrs. Henderson & 
Son, of Truro, have been selected for adoption 
by the Board. After the plans, &c., have been 
submitted to the Educational Department, 
tenders will be invited, and the works will be 
proceeded with forthwith. 








British Museum Lectures.—The course 
of lectures recently given by Miss J. &. 
Harrison at the British Museum, on the “ Mont- 
ments and Topography of Ancient Athens, 
will be repeated in the afternoon, to suit the 
convenience of those who are engaged during 
the morning hours. The course begins 02 
Wednesday, the 9th of June, at 4°30 pm. 4 
course on ‘“‘ Vase Paintings” begins on Friday, 
the 11th of June, at 4°30. Letters in regard 
to admission can be addressed to the hon. se¢., 
Miss Wilson, 45, Colville-gardens, W. The 
course is open to both men and women. We 
may also add that Mr. J. A. P. MacBride 18 now 
delivering a course of lectures at the — 
on Sculpture. His third lecture, on Early 
Greek Sculpture,” will be delivered on Tuesday 
afternoon next. ; : 

Society of Arts Conversazione.—One ° 
the two Fridays for which the right of excluding 
the public has been reserved by the Royal Com 
mission for the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
has been allotted to the Society of Arts for 
annual conversazione, which will be given at 
Exhibition on Friday, the 16th of July. wan * 
ments have been made for the purchase, 3° 
members of the Society only, of tickets to “ 
féte, on the same system as that which pas 
so successful last year. Members, who ee 
receive the usual invitation for themselves per 
a lady, will thus also be enabled to 0 ; 
tickets for other members of the family: ae 
price of the ticket has been prea bt 
just to cover the actual cost of the ente 


‘ment, and to leave sufficient margin to rep 
‘the Royal Commission for the 1oss “« : 
' from closing the Exhibition for the eve? 
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AR OFFICES.—By Mr. P. J. Marvin, ARCHITECT. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY’S OFFICES, FLEET STREET. 
Mr. Ropert W. Epis, F.S.A., F.R.IL.B.A., Arcuirect. 
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A SMALL STUDIO: EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS. 
Mr. T. E. Pryce, A.R.I.B.A., Arcarrect. 
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The Injector-Hydrant. 





THE “INJECTOR-HYDRANT ” FOR FIRE 
EXTINCTION. 


In the Builder for November Ist, 1884, we 
gave a detailed account of the work of the 
London Hydraulic Power Company. Since 
that time, the Company’s system of hydraulic 
mains, primarily for the supply of power for 
working lifts, presses, &c., has been greatly 
extended, and as the mains now traverse some 
of the most important parts of the City, West- 
minster, and Southwark, it is proposed to use 
them for another purpose, viz., that of energising 
and reinforcing the fire-hydrants fixed on the 
ordinary water companies’ mains, in the manner 
which will be readily understood by the follow- 
ing particulars and illustration :— 

Briefly described, the injector - hydrant, 
which has been introduced by Sir W. Armstrong 
&Co., on the suggestion, we believe, of Mr. J. 
H. Greathead, M. Inst. C.E., consists essentially 
of the ordinary hydrant D, rising from the 
water company’s main at A, and having its 
hose-attachment at E, but slightiy varied in 
vertical section so as to permit of the introduc- 
tion of a pipe of small bore, C, leading from a 
high-pressure hydraulic main. The termination 
of this small high-pressure pipe, which is in the 
form of trumpet-shaped guide-tubes, I, rises 
upwards for a short distance in the centre of 
the hydrant, leaving plenty of space all round 
it for the passage of the water from the water 
company’s main. As a matter of fact, the 
water from the company’s main can be sent 
through the hydrant without the high-prersure 
hydraulic pipe being called into requisition, but 
in that case it will only rise to a height propor- 
tionate to the pressure in the water company’s 
main. But when the valve of the small high- 
pressure pipe is opened, a jet of water at a 
pressure nine or ten times greater than that 
issuing from the water company’s main is sent 
upwards in the midst of the low-pressure supply, 
Which it carries or drags with it so as to enable 
the stream issuing from the nozzle at the end of 
he hose to reach to a much greater height. 

he injector-hydrant, in fact, to quote Mr. 

reathead’s own words, depends for its action 
upon the “lateral inductive action of fluids,” a 
Principle long well known and utilised in 
various ways, as in Giffard’s injector and the 
ti ‘pipe, for instance. (We may here men- 

on that a full account of Mr. Greathead’s 
Proposals for fire extinction with the aid of this 

ydrant appeared in our contemporary Iron 
Some time ago.) 
hag show the efficacy of the combined jet, 

me interesting demonstrations were given 


* few days ago, on a piece of unoccupied 





land adjoining the Westminster Town-hall. 
The water main to which the hydrant was 
attached formed part of the Chelsea Company’s 
system, and registered a pressure of about 80 lb. 
to the square inch. This alone was found to 
throw an inch jet of water, at an angle of about 
45 deg., as high as the eaves of the Townhall; 
but directly the valve of the small branch pipe 
from the high-pressure hydraulic main was 
opened the jet of water was carried twice the 
height, thereby demonstrating the value of the 
injector-hydrant where high-pressure hydraulic 
power is available. It was stated that these 
hydrants have been used with much success in 
Hull. 

It is thus evident that, by a slight modification, 
the effectiveness of street-hydrants for fire- 
extinction may be considerably augmented 
where there happens to be a _ high-pressure 
hydraulic main alongside, or in the immediate 
vicinity of, the water company’s main. The 
matter is one of great importance, for an effec- 
tive system of hydrants, combined with a con- 
stant supply of water, would go far to render a 
large retinue of fire engines a matter of 
secondary importance. 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACTS. 
NON-DEPOSIT OF PLANS. 


AT the Guildhall Police Court on Tuesday, before 
Alderman Sir T. S. Owden, Mr. John Mowlem, of 
the firm of Mowlem & Co., was summoned 
by Mr. Hugh McLachlan, District Surveyor for the 
Western Division of the City, for not having de- 
posited plans of a certain building in course of 
erection near the Thames Embankment for the City 
School of Music. 

Mr. Blackwell, who was counsel for the com- 
plainant, stated that the summons had been taken 
out under the Metropolis Management Act, 1878, 
section 16, for a breach of the by-laws, in failing 
to send to the Surveyor the plans of the building 
mentioned. 

Mr. Douglas, the Chief Clerk, pointed out that 
section 20 of the same Act put the complainant 
out of Court. This twentieth section ran thus :— 
‘Provided always that the provision of part 2 of 
this Act shall not extend, or apply, to the City of 
London.” 

Mr. Blackwell remarked that his contention was 
that the exception referred only to dangerous 
structures. 

Mr. Douglas said it referred to the whole of 
part 2; and section 16 was part of that section. 

The Alderman.—lIt is evident that I have no juris- 
diction. : 

Mr. H. H. Crawford, the City Solicitor, who 
appeared for the defence, said that Messrs. Mowlem 
were nominally detendants ; but, asa matter of fact, 


they were merely contractors under the Corpora- 
tion. Had the case gone on he was prepared to 
take technical objections,—one of which was that 
the complainant was not entitled to take proceed- 
ings by reason of six months having elapsed since 
the plans had been acted upon. This was the second 
time the City authorities bad been called upon to 
defend themselves against charges made by the 
— Surveyor, who appeared to be new in his 
office. 

The Alderman dismissed the summons, and 
awarded one guinea costs.—TZimes. 








* WINDOWS.” 


Sir,—In the admirable paper on this subject, 
which appeared in the Builder of last week 
(p. 733), the author, while speaking in compli- 
mentary terms of Christ Church, Streatham- 
hill, cites it as an instance of the abuse of 
stained glass in the windows, which has so 
darkened the church that gas has sometimes to 
be used in the day-time. 

This church was built in 1840; at that time 
4l. per sitting was considered a handsome 
allowance forcost. Toobtain with such slender 
means some dignity of style, I made the design 
as simple and massive as I could: there is 
hardly a moulding about the building. The 
windows, which are small and numerous, were 
amply sufficient to light the chnrch, and were 
not intended to be filled with stained glass; 
and, trusting that means would be found in 
time to decorate the interior with mural paint- 
ings, I had the shafts of the columns painted 
dark red, as a sort of protest of my intention, 
and so left it. 

During my long absence in Egypt, the apse 
was decorated by Owen Jones ina style different 
from the church; but it has many admirers. 
I also found on my return that some of the 
windows had been filled with stained glass, and 
since then others have been added, till now 
nearly all the windows are filled with figure 
subjects in rich full-toned glass. The different 
donors selected their own artists and designs. 
Many of them are very good. Had I been con- 
sulted, I should have advised the use of lighter 
tints, which would not have obscured the light 
so much. The excellent effect of such glass 
may be seen in a small cloister on the south 
side of Notre Dame, Paris, the windows designed 
by Viollet-le-Duc. 

My intention that the church should be 
decorated with mural painting was generously 
seconded by my friend, Mr. E. Armitage (since 
made R.A.), who offered to make the designs 
and execute the work, free of expense, the 
scaffolding and materials being provided for 
him. But this project was but coldly received, 
and, indeed, by some, it was strongly objected 
to, as being “ Puseyite,’” &c. Figures on glass 
are harmless, but on walls it was feared they 
might do mischief. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that the loss of 
light in the church caused by the painted 
windows must have been foreseen, as the work 
was done at different stages during a long time. 
Tt has been endured with complacency for the 
last twenty years, and, indeed, the rich and 
solemn effect has been much admired. But 
last year the present churchwardens, in their 
zeal for more light, have perpetrated the most 
flagrant act of vandalism by punching various 
holes in the clearstory roof to admit the light. 
I protested as strongly as I could against this, 
but in vain, as I could not controvert their 
strong position, that it was the cheapest way of 
doing the business. J. W. WILD. 

Soane Museum, May 26, 1886. 








THE LATE MR. SANCTON WOOD. 


Siz,—Will you permit me to supplement 
Mr. Robins’s interesting account of Mr. Sancton 
Wood? [See p. 761, ante. | 

We were contemporaries in the office of Mr. 
Sidney Smirke, where he made the sketches of 
the design for rebuilding the Houses of Parlia- 
ment which Sir Robert Smirke had prepared by 
order of Sir Robert Peel’s Government; but the 
House of Commons interfered and decided for 
an open competition, which stopped our work 
midway. 

His design for the Eastern Counties Terminus 
was a very different thing from what was 
executed. John Braithwaite to some extent 
anticipated the development of traffic and pro- 
posed a double station, one for the Cambridge 





line, and another to Colchester, making a 
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much more imposing work, but financial diffi- 
culties supervened. 

Subsequently the first premium of 1001. was 
awarded to Wood for the station at Ipswich, 
and he designed several of the stations on 
the Eastern Union Railway for Mr. Brnff, 
the Engineer. FREDERICK BARNES, 

Ipswich, May 24. 








CEMENT. 


Sir,—Mr. Bancroft’s letter in yonr issue of the 
22nd inst., on tall chimney construction, gives 
a@ specification for cement which I think calls 
for a few remarks, inasmuch as though it was, 
no doubt, carefully considered when originally 
drafted, it hardly complies with the present 
requirements of a cement test. 

Taking the items seriatim :— 

1. Fineness.—Ten per cent. residue on a 
No. 50 sieve is, I consider, all that can be 
demanded of the manufacturer at ordinary 
market prices, being the limit to which he can 
economically grind the cement. If a greater 
degree of fineness is required, an extra price 
should be paid for it, and it then becomes a 
question as to whether the cost of the extra 
grinding is more economical than using a larger 
proportion of cement. 

2. The tensile strength demanded at seven 
days is a little high, 350 lb. on the square inch, 
or 790 lb. on the 2} section, being generally con- 
sidered enough. I may perhaps be permitted 
to say that the value of a cement cannot be 
determined by its tensile strength at only a 
single date, but that a three days’ test should 
also be carried out, and the increase in strength 
between these two dates will more exactly 
determine the ultimate strength which may be 
expected from it, and this, if time permits, can 
be confirmed by a twenty-eight days’ or even 
longer test. 

3. The Vicat needle in no way determines as 
to when a cement is set; it is only an elabora- 
tion on the rough-and-ready practice of deter- 
mining the set by the resistance of cement to 
the pressure of the thumb-nail. The best guide 
to determine when a cement is set is when a pat 
gauged with the minimum of water may be 
placed in water without cracking or alteration 
of form, but even this is not true in all cases, 
as some of the quick-setting cements may be 
put in water directly they are gauged without 
being in any way detrimentally affected. It 
is Only experience in the use of cement and 
the testing of it that will enable a correct 
determination of the time which a cement takes 
to set being arrived at. 

4. The amount of water required for gauging 
cement cannot be arbitrarily fixed at 9 oz. to 
40 oz. of cement ; nearly every sample of cement 
requires a different proportion of water in order 
that the best results may be obtained from it, 
some cements requiring as little as 15 per cent. of 
water, while others will take over 20 per cent. 
Before the briquettes for testing are gauged the 
exact amount of water required for the sample 
should be ascertained by making one or two 
small experimental pats. 

Henry Farsa, M. Inst. C.E. 








THE CHURCH OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW-THE-GREAT. 


Str,—I had much pleasure in reading in the 
Builder of May 8th your interesting article on the 
glorious old church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, 
Smithfield ; allow me to add a few notes respecting 
its past history. 

** In 1247 a strange scene took place in the choir. Arch- 
bishop Boniface, uncle to Eleanor the wife of Henry III., 
irritated at the want of deference on the part of the sub- 
prior, rushed upon him, slapped him in the face, tore his 
cope to fragments, trampled it under foot, and finally, 
being himself in full armour under his vestments, pressed 
him against a pillar so violently as almost to kill him. A 
general scrimmage ensued between the monksand the atten- 
dants of the archbishop, and as the inhabitants of Smith- 
field poured in to the assistance of the former, Boniface 
was forced to fly to Lambeth, followed by shouts that he 
was a ruffian and cruel, that he was unlearned and a 
stranger, and, moreover, that he had a wife! ’’—Hare’s 
** Walks in London,” 


The destruction of the nave about the middle of 
the sixteenth century is alluded to, but it is not 
mentioned how. The Protector Somerset having 
conceived the design of erecting a sumptuous man- 
sion in the Strand, caused the demolition of the 
magnificent cloisters of St. Paul’s, the nave of 
St. Bartholomew’s Priory Church in Smithfield 
(which had just been completed), five churches, and 
three bishops’ palaces for materials. Somerset 
House was begun in 1549, John of Padua being the 


; 


set in 1552. 

The Parish Register records the baptism of 
William Hogarth, Nov. 28th, 1697. 

Besides the fine canopied tomb of Raherus there 
is in the south aisle a spacious monument to Sir 
Walter Mildmay, founder of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. He was Under-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the reign of Elizabeth, and died in 
1589. 

There is a bust near Mildmay’s monument of 
James Rivers (died 1641), which is probably the 
work of Hubert le Soeur. OLD CLIFTONIAN. 








MR. R. B. PRESTON ON ST. ANDREWS. 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to the 
Builder of the 17th of April, containing a report 
of ‘‘ part of a paper recently read before the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society, by Mr. R. B. Preston.” 
As that production is exceedingly inaccurate and 
misleading, I trust you will allow me to comment 
on it briefly. 

One would have expected that in a paper read 
before such a society, care would have been taken, 
at least with the measurements, yet hardly one of 
those given by Mr. Preston is correct. In speaking 
of the cathedral, he says,—‘* The total length inside 
the walls is 370 ft. ; width across transepts, 180 ft. , 
across nave and aisles, 65 ft.” These figures should 
respectively have been 355 ft., 166 ft., and 61 ft. 6 in. 
The castle, he says, is at the top of a cliff 80 ft. high ; 
the well in the courtyard is 50 ft. deep, and contains 
14 ft. of water. In point of fact, the cliff is about 
40 ft. high ; the well is barely 38 ft. in depth from the 
top of the parapet, and it only contains 2 ft. of water ! 
Mr. Preston is surprised that the water is not salt, 
considering that the well is within a few yards of the 
sea. But he need not wonder at that, as the bottom 
is above the level of the sea, though not nearly so 
much as his measurements imply. Recently, this 
well was perfectly empty, and various theories 
were propounded to account for it; but now it 
may be readily inferred that this traveiler’s surprise 
at finding ‘‘ good fresh water” here was so great 
that he drank it dry! Some of the towers of the 
wall enclosing the Priory, he says, ‘‘ were square, 
others round or octagonal.” Nearly all this wall 
has been preserved, but the only trace of an 
octagonal tower which is to be found is in his 
sketch. Of the cathedral, he says:—‘‘ The upper 
triplet in the east gable was replaced by a large 
three-light window,”’ whereas the large window was 
made to serve for two triplets or six smaller windows, 
He speaks of the east end of St. Leonard’s Chapel 
as the nave; he mistakes the sea-tower at the north- 
west corner of the castle for the keep, which was at 
the south-west corner ; and he confounds the chapel 
of the Black Friars Monastery with the chapter- 
house of the Grey Friars! These are only specimens 
of the extraordinary mistakes which disfigure his 
paper, and when such errors are made on points 
which any one can verify or disprove for himself, 
the reader may expect to find blunders still worse 
and more numerous, in what purports to be the 
historical sketch. 

His greatest ignorance is revealed when he refers 
to the results of, what he is pleased to term, ‘‘ the 
fury of the fanatics under John Knox,” and to ‘‘the 
ruthless hands of Jobn Knox and his herd of 
fanatics.” He is reckless enough to aver that, ‘‘ In 
St. Andrews alone, besides the cathedral and 
on ry monastery before mentioned, they 
emolished two churches, the monasteries of the 
Black and Grey Friars, and three colleges!” 
This is simply astounding, and is quite enough 
to take away the breath of any one who has 
ever been in St. Andrews. The Reformation here 
was carried out by the magistrates of the City, and 
such conduct on their part would have been much 
worse than insane! But the charge is thoroughly 
false. There is no evidence whatever to show that 
the cathedral was demolished at the Reformation ; 
while, on the other hand, the proofs are plain and 
abundant that it fell in more recent times through 
its own inherent weaknesses and the want of 
repairs. The churches were certainly stripped of 
everything that savoured, or seemed to savour, of 
idolatry at the Reformation ; but, with the excep- 
tion of the Black and Grey Friars’ monasteries, the 
buildings were otherwise uninjured. Mr. Preston 
fearlessly goes into details regarding the colleges. 
Of St. Leonard’s he says :—‘‘ The college buildings 
have vanished entirely!” Why, sir, they are 
almost entire at the present moment. St. Mary’s 
College, he says, ‘‘has been almost entirely re- 
built.” But any one who cares to glance inside the 
old quadrangle will at once see that the statement 
ismore baselessthanadream. The other college,— 
St. Salvator’s,—was pulled down, but not until 
Knox had been two centuries and a half in his 
grave. 

I could easily point out a great many more 
blunders in Mr. Preston’s paper, but that would 
occupy too much of your space. Enough has been 
said to show how utterly untrustworthy his com- 
munication is. In the words of Carlyle, ‘‘ Knox 
wanted no pulling down of stone edifices : he wanted 
leprosy and darkness to be thrown out of the lives 
of men.” D. Hay FLEMING. 

St, Andrews, May 26, 1886, 





builder, and was unfinished at the death of Somer- | 
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SCOTCH NEWS. 


Aberdeen.—With the increase of the city 
the authorities of Aberdeen have found the 
existing Corporation stables, in West North. 
street,— which are, with the exception of 
a small addition built six years ago, very 
old, and of defective construction,—beconj 
daily more inconveniently situated, and alto. 
gether too small to enable them to go 
with the city manure traffic and other cartip 
requirements of the street cleansing and other 
public departments. This defect is now to be 
remedied, the Town Council having late) 
accepted estimates amounting to 5,2351. for the 
erection of new police stables, according to 
designs prepared by Messrs. W. & J. Smith, 
architects. The new buildings will occupy a 
rectangular site, about an acre in extent, on the 
Harbour Reclaimed Ground, recently acquired 
by way of feu, the annual feu-duty being at the 
rate of 6d. per square yard. The site lieg op 
the north side of Poynernook-road, along which 
it extends 300 ft. The stabling occupies the 
eastmost half of the site, and will give accom- 
modation for a stud of about fifty horses. It 
is grouped round a central building, which 
contains on the ground-floor, carpenter’s and 
painter’s shops, smithy, boiler and engine 
house, four large stores, mash-room, and 
prepared food stores, having a large hay- 
loft and corn store above. There are 
seven stables, three of them seven stalls each, 
and the others three, four, six, and thirteen 
stalls respectively. The front of the buildings 
to Poynernook-road is to be of regularly-coursed 
and square-snecked ashlar work of hammer. 
blocked granite, and the other buildings will 
be of half-ware rubble bevelled in courses go 
as to point in straight lines. The width of 
each stable is 19 ft., and the height 12 ft.: 
and all will be well lighted by large windows. 
There being no loft over the stables a large 
straw store is provided in connexion with each. 
There will be two good loose boxes, and an in- 
firmary containing one stall and a loose box. 
Fresh air will be admitted to the stables through 
the head-posts of the traverses, which com- 
municate by a horizontal duct placed under the 
mangers, with inlets in the external walls. The 
vitiated air will be carried off through openings 
in the ceilings connected with Buchan’s current 
ventilator fitted up on ridge of roofs. Water 
and gas are to be laid on to each stable, and 
drinking-troughs provided in the stable-yards. 
These yards will be causewayed with 4 in. by 
6 in. granite setts, with the exception of a 
gravelled space in the centre of the largest 
stable - yard, on which lame horses may be 
exercised. The western half of the ground will 
be occupied by cart-sheds, the roofs of which 
are to be covered with galvanised corrugated 
iron, and supported on cast-iron pillars-— 
A hall for congregational business, &c., meet: 
ings in connexion with Oldmachar Cathedral, 
is to be erected in Dunbar-street, Old Aber- 
deen, at a cost of 9501. The north (gable) 
elevation towards Dunbar-street is in the Early 
Gothic style. The hall measures 37 ft. by 62ft., 
and will be seated for 400 persons. There will 
also be two committee-rooms behind the hall. 
The architects are Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, 
Aberdeen.—The trustees of Holburn Parish 
Church have ordered from Messrs. Harrison & 
Harrison, Durham, an organ for the church. 
The instrument will cost 4201., and will, it 18 
expected, be ready for use in the beginning of 
August next. 

Paisley—New buildings for the use of the 
Paisley Liberal Club are approaching comple- 
tion. The buildings occupy a double site on the 
east side of Churchhill, forming No. 90, High 
street. The ground-floor is occupied as shops- 
The upper floors will be occupied entirely by 
the club. The principal entrance of the club is 
from High-street, to which it has an imposi0g 
frontage three stories in height. The wry 4 
have been erected from the designs of 
James Donald, architect, Paisley, and will “] 
11,0001., including price of site, which 1s 3,300. 











The Superintending Architect, _—. 
politan Board of Works.— At the ars 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works to be an 
this Friday, the 28th, the Works and pon 
Purposes Committee will submit a “rT 090 
commending that a retiring allowance of bi 
16s. 8d. per annum be granted to Mr. " ‘ ‘a 
Superintending Architect, from the - a. 
which his resignation takes effect, name’), 





29th of September next. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Beccles. —The fine old parish church of Beccles, 
Suffolk, has just received an embellishment at 
tg east end, which it much needed, in the shape 
of a handsome reredos. Owing to the height up 
to the sill of the east window from the floor- 
jjne being unusually great, t.e.,10 ft. 6 in., the 
height of the reredos has not been cramped. 
The central portion is loftier and more decora- 
tively treated, containing a floriated Latin cross 
on Calvary steps, above which are seven orna- 
mental panels, with various emblematic carvings 
guitable to the position. The wings of the 
reredos have richly-cusped panels. All the 
gornices contained carving, that in the centre 
being crested. As the interior of the church 
has little variety of colour, it would have been 
out of place to have introduced diversified tints 
én the reredos, and it has only been attempted 
to give a little warmth of colour by using Corse- 
hill stone, except to the lower parts of the 
wings, which are of Forest of Dean stone for 
contrast. The-architect is Mr. B. Edmund 
Ferrey, F.S.A.; and the work has been exe- 
ented and fixed by Messrs. White & Sons, of 
Vauxhall Bridge-road. In style the design is in 
harmony with that of the church, which is 
principally fifteenth-century work. 

Hebburn-upon-Tyne. — The extensive works 
connected with the new church of St. John the 
Evangelist have just been commenced from 
designs prepared by Mr. Fred. RK. Wilson, of 
Alnwick, Diocesan Surveyor for the Arch- 
deaconry of Lindisfarne. Mr. M. Temple 
Wilson is the resident architect, and Mr. John 
Munroe, of Hebburn, is the contractor. 

Ipswich.—On the 6th inst. the memorial stone 
to commemorate the commencement of the 
restoration of the tower of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Ipswich, was laid by Lord Elcho, 
M.P. For some time past the condition of the 
structure has given rise to serious apprehen- 
sions. A committee having been empowered 
by the parishioners to undertake the restora- 
tion, Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, architect and diocesan 
gurveyor, was consulted. A careful external 
examination of the tower was made, and it was 
at first believed that it merely required re- 
facing. As soon, however, as the work was 
commenced, it was found absolutely necessary 
to pull down the walls from the parapet to the 
level of the belfry floor, and the contract, which 
was let to Mr. Geo. Nevard, of Nayland, had to 
be increased from 4501. to 5281. Designs for 
the restoration were prepared by Mr. Bisshopp, 
and the work is being carried out under his 
personal superintendence. The bases as the 
angle pinnacles, which fortunately remained, 
with the band of flint panelling below, gave the 
key to the design fer the new parapet. This is 
teally the only new piece of design in the tower, 
and may be described as being of ashlar and 
narrow flint panels divided by cusped-headed 
mullions, and attaining a height of 6 ft. The 
coping is double sunk, stepped, and battle- 
mented. Niches, with groined and crocketed 
Canopies, are placed centrally in each face, the 

ures rising from a pedestal with cherubim 
below. The saints represented are St. Nicholas 
and St. Michael on the west and east, with St. 
Peter and St. Paul on the north and south, each 
figure with its characteristic emblem. The 
Pinnacles are crocketed and terminated with 
copper flags, carried by delicate wrought-iron 
work. The water escapes through a gargoyle 
on the east side. The old flag-staff and vane 
are to be refixed, and the roof is to be entirely 
renewed in substantial oak timbers covered with 
deal boarding and lead. The works also include 
&n entirely new face to the tower in knapped 
fints, tied to the body of the walls by long 

onders, and replacing the former decayed and 

Pidated facings. The masonry, with the 

exception of the arch to the west door, is to be 

entirely new, the stone specified being Aubigny 

“and weather-bed Ancaster. The west window 

co. € reglazed in antique glass, with new slate 
es to the belfry windows. 

Llanddewi Brefi (Cardiganshire).—The dilapi- 
dated chancel of thi J p 
ial bec r Oo is church has been restored 
rat pened by the Bishop of St. David’s, new 

ws, roof, and floor being added; the 
— was 5001. The works and a con- 
ia om the restoration commenced in 1873, 
Bites wer and nave were completed. The 
next = aed _ still demolished and will be the 

ieee tees o be undertaken. Messrs. J. & D. 
Withe © carried out the whole work; Mr. 

rs being the architect. 


Tottington (Norfolk) .—Tottington Church was 








| 
re-opened on the 4th inst., after restoration. | 


Although of small proportion in comparison 
with many Norfolk churches, it is one of the 
most beautiful in its varied detail. Scarcely 
two windows are of the same design, and the 
carving on the bench-ends and poppy-heads are 
all of different tracery, while few screens can be 
said to equal that dividing the nave from the 
chancel, which contains some of the most 
unusual crocketing and carving of natural 
foliage in the spandrels. The necessity of pre- 
serving so much artistic work of the Medizval 
age induced Lord Walsingham to have the work 
of restoration taken in hand at’once, and in May 
of last year the roof of the nave, which was in a 
deplorable condition, was taken down, and a new 
roof of pitch-pine erected upon the lines of the 
thirteenth-century roof, and covered with cor- 
rugated glazed tiles, made upon the Merton 
estate. The clearstory walls were rebuilt from 
the nave arcade, and on each side three-light 
windows, 'filled with cathedral glass, were in- 
serted. The south porch has been partially 
restored, and the north and south walls are new. 
In the taking down of the clearstory windows 
a richly-carved shield was found in a state of 
good preservation. The carvings are a series 
of fleurs-de-lys upon the field, and all round the 
sides and top, and represent the armorial bear- 
ings of amember of the Mortimer family. This 
shield has been attached to the south aisle wall 
by wrought-iron brackets. Much still remains 
to be done to the roof of the south aisle, the 
porch, and the tower, but want of funds delays 
further restoration. The works have been 
executed by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of North 
Walsham, from plans prepared by, and under 
the superintendence of, Mr. E. Preston Willins, 
architect and diocesan surveyor, Norwich. 

Warwick.—The external restorations to St. 
Mary’s Church, Warwick, have now been com- 
pleted, and a new reredos has been erected. 
The central portion consists of an arcade in 
three divisions, filled with sculptured subjects 
in white alabaster, the Nativity being the 
central group, with the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds and Kings on either side. The frame- 
work is of coloured alabaster, enclosed by but- 
tresses and cornice of Derbyshire bird’s-eye 
marble; beyond this, on each side, in continua- 
tion of the reredos, is a triple arcading, also of 
polished alabaster and marble. The work has 
been executed by Messrs. Thos. Earp, Son, & 
Hobbs, ‘of London and Manchester, from the 
design of Mr. W. Butterfield, architect,’ London. 

Wembury.— The restoration of Wembury 
Church, at the cost of Mr. Cory, of Langdon 
Court, is progressing so favourably that 
Tuesday, June 8th, has already been fixed as 
the re-opening day. Wembury Church is a 
storm-beaten fifteenth-century edifice staxding 
upon a frowning rock at the mouth of the 
River Yealm, only a few yards from the sea- 
shore. The long-needed work of renovation 
has taken place from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Hine & Odgers, of 
Plymouth, and has been carried out, in the 
main, by Mr. Cory’s own permanent staff of 
workmen, under the foremanship of Mr. W. J. 
Sherwell. The new massive oak roofs are 
richly carved on wall plates and on ribs and 
purlins, whilst all the intersections are stopped 
by carved bosses. This work is by Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter. Mr. Hems is also making 
three carved oak screens. These screens will 
form a chapel in the south chancel aisle in which 
will stand the organ. All the oak seating in 
the body of the church is elaborately carved by 
Mr. Hems, who is also making the sculptured 
reredos. The font will be in red Corsehill 
stone. The pulpit will be octagonal and in oak, 
upon a granite and polished marble base. Both 
font and pulpit are Mr. Hems’s work. 








Canada.—A large block of buildings has 
just been erected for the Salvation Army in 
Toronto, Canada, at a cost of 8,000/. It com- 
prises a large hall, and offices, shops, &c., to be 
used as headquarters. There is also a large 
basement extending over the entire area, which 
is to be used for printing and publishing pur- 
poses. The roof over the hall has a span of 
96 ft., and is supported on walls 4ft. thick. 
This is the widest span without intermediate 
columns of any roof to any public building in 
Canada. The work has been carried out under 
the direction of Mr. Herbert Paul, architect, of 
Toronto, from plans prepared by Mr. E. J. 
Sherwood, architect, of London. 








Che Student’s Column. 


OUR BUILDING STONES.—XII. 
THE SELECTION OF STONE. 


Yoru] LONE used in building may be selected 
wew}| by two different methods,—theoreti- 
! 3 ©=6cally and practically. Hitherto these 
methods have to a large extent been applied to 
the subject, independently of each other, and 
the result is that each has been regarded as fal- 
lacious by the advocates of the other; for the man 
who works on the theoretical side, in his anxiety 
to point out the various agencies which may 
affect the durability of stones, often fails to 
recognise the fact that facility of working, and 
other matters of a pecuniary nature, are quite 
as important to the practical man. On the 
other hand, the practical man being guided by 
appearances orly, and frequently knowing but 
very little of the structure and causes of decay 
of stones, leaves the question of durability to 
chance. He is sometimes backed up by the 
knowledge that some of the works apparently 
produced by the theoretical man have come to 
the ground. During the course of this inquiry, 
for instance, we have been met by men who 
have pointed out the failure in the selection of 
stones for the construction of the Houses of 
Parliament, as an example of the fallacy of the 
theoretical method of selection. They tell us 
that, after spending a considerable sum of 
money on a Royal Commission of inquiry into 
the subject, the stone selected by that Com- 
mission was of no use. 

As a matter of fact, although the foundations 
were well looked after, the greater part of the 
stone of the Houses of Parliament was not 
selected at all. Professor Kerr, speaking at 
Carpenters’ Hall not long since, said that “‘ Mr. 
C. H. Smith, a well-known mason of Titch- 
field-street, was one of the Commissioners and 
was appointed to examine the stone as it 
arrived, but, by reason of some difficulty in 
the matter of his remuneration, he naturally 
declined to serve. The consequence was that 
the stones came in without being checked, 
and the result was that those which were 
non-crystalline were the stones which had 
decayed.” * 

It is noteworthy that wherever competent 
persons have had charge of the selection of 
building stones, the latter have almost 
invariably resisted decay, even in the metro- 
polis. Take the Museum of Practical Geology, 
for example. The stone used in the front of 
that building is a magnesian limestone, the 
same as that used in the Houses of Parliament. 
It is evident that, as the stone in the former 
building is even now in a good state of preser- 
vation, the selection of stone on a scientific 
basis is not a matter of mere chance. We will go 
so far as to express our belief that it would pay 
to secure the services of a competent man, that 
is, one who has both theoretical and practical 
knowledge, for the purpose of selecting stones 
at the quarry, in all cases where the magnitude 
of the work allows a sufficient margin of profit 
for the purpose. 

The following are general rules which may 
be observed in selecting :— 

The first thing we would urge as a test of 
durability is to ascertain the amount of water 
the stones under consideration absorb. This 
practically costs nothing, as we have explained, 

. 491. 

, All rocks contain *‘ quarry”’ water, and, as 
a rule, they are then most easily worked with 
the chisel. They are then softer than when on 
exposure to the atmosphere, that water is, to a 
certain extent, evaporated, and the rock thus 
rendered harder. Whena very compact variety 
is being dealt with, there is not much fear of a 
great amount of absorption. 

The architect or builder, however, has very 
often to deal with rocks whose qualities are not 
so superior in point of durability ; for he has 
frequently to be guided by facility of dressing 
and working, cost of carriage, and various other 
items of a pecuniary nature. In the desire to 
do justice to his work, and in the absence of 
such of the most durable kinds of stone from 
his locality, he is obliged to select those which 
present only fair qualities. To fulfil this he 
cannot be too particular in choosing those the 
least absorbent of water. 

It is highly desirable in selecting stones that 
visits should be paid as often as possible to the 
different quarries whence they come. The 












* The Builder, ante, p. 491, 
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manner in which they respectively weather may 
then be easily ascertained, and the exact 
horizons of the desired qualities fixed. 

Much useful information may be gained by 
observing the condition of the stones in the 
various cottages and other buildings in the 
vicinity of each quarry. It is a remarkable 
fact that in country villages the local stone 
built into the labourer’s cottage in many in- 
stances lasts longer than that in the stately 
mansion of his employer. It may be that this 
has resulted from the following circumstances. 
In the quarry, the material selected for the 
mansion (which probably required external deco- 
ration) has been a freestone, capable of being 
dressed with facility and of pleasing tint; 
while the cottage was made of refuse,—odd, 
hard pieces,—which would not tool well. It 
often happens that this refuse is, after all, more 
durable than the freestone, and could with but 
little extra trouble be utilised for the more 
exposed parts of the mansion. 

Information as to the durability of certain 
stones may be obtained by observing their con- 
dition in old buildings, whether in town or 
country. 

Mere hardness or softness forms no sure index 
to the comparative power of a rock to resist 
weathering. A tolerably pure limestone may 
weather with little or no crust, and yet may be 
continually losing an appreciable portion of its 
surface by solution, whilst some igneous rocks 
may have a thick decomposed crust and yet 
weather with extreme slowness. In the former 
case, the substance of the rock being removed 
in solution, few or no insoluble portions are left 
to mark the progress of decay, whilst in the 
igneous rock the removal of but a compara- 
tively small proportion causes the disintegration 
of the rock, and the remaining soluble parts are 
found as a crumbling crust.* 

Stones are often required to be of certain 
colours, and are selected accordingly. Now, 
we have no objection to this, providing that 
they are of good quality, and the tints are likely 
to be permanent. Stone can be found which 
will answer these conditions as far as buildings 
in the country are concerned, but it is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult matter to find such for 
buildings in the metropolis. The colouring 
of stone in many cases is due to chemicals 
which the London air soon finds out, and tries 
its very best toremove. The result is, that in 
a short time the stones changecolour. Besides, 
the London air soon disfigures the stone by 
covering it with dirt. 

In selecting a stone for its colour, care should 
be taken to look inside the larger blocks when 
broken, as the outside colour is so often only 
superficial, and such blocks should have been 
exposed tothe weather for some time. 

In selecting granites, the principal things to 
attend to are the condition of the felspar, the 
nature of the blotches that so frequently occur, 
and the easily decomposable accessory and 
secondary minerals, especially iron oxides. 
Granites which contain an excess of lime, iron, 
or soda, are the most liable todecay. Compact 
medium-grained varieties are generally good 
stones. 

Those containing large crystals of mica are 
unfit for architectural purposes, and the same 
may be said of varieties in which soda-felspar 
and very deep red (iron) felspar predominate.+ 

Granite is very susceptible of injury by fire, 
much more so than compact sandstone with a 
siliceous matrix. This latter is, no doubt, the 
best natural stone for withstanding fire. 
Formerly it was exceedingly hard to work with 
the chisel, and although this difficulty has been 
much lessened, yet the tendency of siliceous 
sandstones to have a splintery fracture will 
always be a great drawback to their general 
use. 

In selecting sandstones for building purposes, 
it is of the first importance to observe what the 
cementing material is made of, for on it the 
weathering and facility of working almost 
entirely depend. Those with a calcareous or 
ferruginous matrix should be regarded with 
suspicion. When these are carefully selected, 
however, they might do well enough for local 
purposes. Medium and fine grained sandstones, 
having @ siliceo-felspathic matrix, are usually 
very durable, and not difficult to work. 

If the sandstones under selection contain 
small flint pebbles here and there, as they fre- 
quently do, the purpose for which the material 
is required should be considered. Any mould- 








ing for an ornamental structure cannot, of 
course, be made from such a stone; but if the 
work is to be plain in character, there is no 
reason why a rock of this description should 
not be selected, providing it fulfils the other 
requirements as to durability, &c. 

Sandstones presenting a mottled appearance 
are almost always of doubtful quality, and so 
are those having vents, shakes, and spots. This 
more or less applies also to limestones. 

So much care is necessary in selecting /ime- 
stones, that it is difficult to lay down any rules 
which will apply to the whole. Consequently, the 
relative remarks previously made during the pro- 
gress of these articles must be strictly observed. 
If these rocks are carefully selected they are 
unquestionably the most durable and most 
easily worked of all the stones used in building. 
We have pointed out the principal causes of 
their decay, and nothing short of a close exami- 
nation of the structure of each kind is of any 
practical value. Good limestones are generally 
rather crystalline in character. 








Hooks. 


Domesday Book in Relation to the County of 
Sussex. Edited for the Sussex Archzological 
Society. Lewes: H. Wolff. 1886. 

@¥|5 feudal tenures disappear the interest 

in them, from an antiquarian point of 

Mamess} view, increases. That wonderful record 
of the great survey of England made by King 
William the Conqueror and known as Domesday 
Book is just 800 years old, and its value has not 
been impaired by age. In fact, it is only in 
comparatively modern times that any serious 
attempt has been made to investigate tho- 
roughly the contents of the record, and to place 
it within reach of the ordinary student of 
history. 
The Sussex Archzological Society, which has 
long held a foremost place among the numerous 
bodies devoted to the study of English anti- 
quities, has issued to its members a noble volume 
containing a fac-simile of that portion of the 
survey which relates to the county of Sussex. 
To this has been added, chiefly through the zeal 
and industry of the Rev. Chancellor Parish and 
Mr. R. G. Raper, of Chichester, a valuable 
appendix, containing not merely a translation of 
the record, but also lists of the tenants, sugges- 
tions for identifying the place-names, and a 
glossary. The fac-simile has been executed by 
H.M. Ordnance Department in photo- zinco- 
graphy, and, were it not for the numerous con- 
tractions, might be easily read by any one 
possessed of a small knowledge of Medixval 
Latin. 
As a specimen of the mode in which the 
Conqueror’s officials did their work as surveyors, 
as well as of the nature of this most interesting 
record, we give some of the particulars re- 
lating to Brighton :— 
‘** Radulfus tenet de Willelmo Bristelmestune. 

comitis 

Brictric/ tenuit de dono Goduini. T.R.E. et 
modo se defendebat pro v hidis/ et dimidia. 
Terra est iiicarucarum. In dominio est dimidia 
caruca et xviii villani/ et ix bordarii cum iii 





N 
carucis et uno servo. De gablo iiii millia 
allecium./ T.R.E. valebat viii libras et xii 
solidos et post C solidos. Modo xii libras.”’ 

This is rendered in the following way :— 

“Ralph holds Bristelmestune of William. 
Brictric held it by gift of Earl Godwin. In 
the time of King Edward [i.e. the Confessor | 
and now it vouched [or was taxed] for 5 hides 
and a half. There is land for 3 ploughs. In 
demesne is half a plough and 18 villeins and 
9 bordars with 3 ploughs and one serf. Of rent 
four thousand of herrings. In the timeof King 
Edward it was worth 8/. and 12 shillings and 
afterwards 100 shillings. Now worth 121.” 

The change of name from Bristelmestune to 
Brighton is infinitely less than that of the 
obscure fisher-village to the most popular 
watering-place, and the entry clearly disproves 
the current notion that Brighton derived its 
appellation from the amount of sanshine it 
enjoys. What we learn from Domesday is that 
at the Conquest the lordship of the manor, 
which had belonged to the great Eari Godwin, 
and, doubtless, devolved to his son Harold, was 
bestowed by the Norman invader upon his son- 
in-law William de Warrenne, who retained a 
small part of it, namely, one-sixth, in his own 
hands. This was cultivated in his behalf by 





* See Geikie’s “‘ Text Book of Geolo > pp. 334-5 
t See Page’s “ Economic Geology,” ~ 0. 


eighteen villeins or labourers, attached to the 











=—=— 
manor and enjoying some restricted priyj 
leges ; by nine cottagers, who were in a te 
what better position ; and by one serf, who w ; 
as much the property of the lord, for lifg Z 
death, as any beast that grazed the pastures of 
the manor. No mention is made of any mangion 
orchurch. The ecclesiastical duties were pro- 
bably performed by priests from the far more 
important town of Lewes, where William do 
Warrenne built his castle and founded the 
Priory of St. Pancras. The rent paid } 
Brighton to its lord was in the shape of 4,009 
herrings, which would find their way to the 
Baron’s larder at Lewes and help to feed his 
numerous retainers. 

Here and there in the record distinct refe. 
rence is made to a church as attached to 
manor, and, as might be expected, we find thig 
to be the case in the account given of Bosham 
which, insignificant as it now is, has an early 
history of no ordinary interest. The church ig 
depicted in the Bayeux tapestry, where Harold 
and his knights seem to be entering it with 9 
view to imploring divine protection for their 
voyage across the Channel. Every student of 
architecture has some knowledge of Bosham 
Church and its claims to be regarded ag em- 
bodying the Roman basilica which stood upon 
its site. Sompting, again, is another place 
which is mentioned in Domesday as possessing 
a church, and there can be no doubt that the 
tower of the existing edifice and some other 
parts date from pre- Norman times. Under 
Hovingedene (Ovingdeane) we find mention 
made of “a little church,—ecclesiola,—which 
Mr. Gordon Hills has described as “ an almost 
perfect Saxon church,’ and such may have been 
true also of Falmer, where the same term ig 
used in Domesday, but unfortunately the ruth. 
less hand of the restorer has destroyed every 
ancient feature in it. 

The indications of secular buildings in the 
record are less frequent and distinct. In 
general terms we are told that in the Rape of 
Pevensey William de Warrenne had twelve 
mansions, seven inhabited and five not; but, 
as the object of the survey was to discover and 
to register sources of revenue, castles and halls 
were of less importance than mills and salterns 
and smithies. Sir Henry Ellis estimated the 
population of Sussex, from the Domesday 
returns, to be 10,411, of whom only fifteen were 
tenants-in-chief. Whether the latter have at 
the present day any lineal representatives we 
need not discuss, but it is interesting to notice 
that 800 years have not destroved some of the 
Sussex families of lower rank. ‘“‘The Canes 
are still to be found near Claverham, and the 
name of Elphick is still associated with Sel- 
meston,where it is clearly pronounced, as written 
in Domesday, Alfec.”” The publication of the 
Great Survey is one which other societies may 
well take in hand, and the success achieved by 
the Sussex archzologists will, we hope, e2- 
courage them so to do. 





Registration of Titles. Prize Essay by R. B. 
Morais, Barrister-at-Law. London : Print 
and Published for the Building Societies 
Association by Shaw & Sons. 1886. , 

A LARGE part of this pamphlet is occupied 

with an historical résumé of the question, 

touching, for example, on the Act of Elizabeth, 
which required sales of land in Lancashire, 

Cheshire, or the bishopric of Durham to be el- 

rolled, and ending with the Yorkshire Registra 

tion Act, 1884. This is a useful little sketch at 
the present time. More about it need not be 

said. In the latter part of the pamphlet 9% 

to the system proposed, Mr. Morris advocates & 

registration of titles. He meets the case of 
settlements of land by making the trustees the 
registered owners. If ever titles do become 
generally registered in this country, it is clear 

that the plan will have to be adopted ; that 8 

to say, so long as settlements of land are . 

mitted by the law. Whether land should 

the subject of settlements is too largea —_ 
for discussion in this place. On the whole, t ~ 
is a clear little publication, and may do = 

thing towards the elucidation of a subject W 

the ordinary reader is apt to avoid. 





Compensation for Personal Injuries on Rail, 
Road, and River. By J. T. WESLEY BENNETI, 
F.R.S.L., F.C.A. London: The Commer 
Gazette Office. 1886. ice 

Tuts little book consists of two parts : advice, of 

those who desire to be compensated for injar 

received, and reports of cases tried in the 
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As in nearly every “ accident case”’ 


Courts. ; gr age 
sire ces differ, this collection is of next 
to 7 As to the advice, a good deal of 


‘aj d enough, in fact, it is so sound as to 
ob omer truism. The injured man is to be 
a ready to assent to any fair and reasonable 

m nsation’”’; when injured he is to call in his 
z al medical attendant ; he is to be careful 
— to exaggerate hisclaim; and so forth. All 
this is very true, but it is what any sensible 
man, be he layman, lawyer, or doctor, would 
;now himself without being told. 








———— 
RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


9,590, Door Spring Holder. R. W. Roberts. 


‘. relates to a spring-holder for keeping open 
naphe used in place of cabin-hooks for holding 
doors. open. A hollowed plate with a rim and 

yo is fitted with a spring, whereby a projection 
is elevated so as to keep the door open, and when 
the door is required to be shut, the pressure of the 
foot on a knob releases the catch. 


15,856, Slate or Glass Roofing. J. 8S. & W. 


Thompson. 

The slate, glass, or other material is made in th® 
form of a flat, shallow, trough, and its sides rest on 
two adjacent rafters, made lighter than usual as 
they have to carry less weight. A covering piece is 
fitted on the edges of the troughs to cover the 
interstices. The troughs or tiles are preferably 
made with cement edges. The cement of one edge 
almost abuts on that of the other, but not quite, the 
cement adhering to the slate Sut not to the rafter. 
A fresh row of cement is added after the tiles are in 
place. 

7,748, Imitations of Woods and Marbles. T. 
§. Worthington. 

The grain of woods or veins and colour of marbles 
is transferred from a pattern previously prepared as 
transfer-paper, that is, paper coated with a solution 
of starch and glue, on which the design is printed or 
painted. For preparing these transfers the process 
of zincography is used, and a large number of 

tterns printed off. In the case of oak a transfer 
is taken from the natural wood and laid down on 
stone or zinc. The paper is moistened and applied 
to the surface to be grained, and after being left a 
short time the paper is stripped off, leaving the film 
on the previously-prepared ground. The film is 
allowed to dry naturally, and is then varnished, 


8,254. Weatherboards, &c. W. B. Shorland. 


Where the weatherboard consists of a slip of 
wood sustained in its place by a central spiral spring 
and two short levers, an improvement is effected by 
attaching a short rod of metal to one of the levers 
below its fulcrum, the other end of which rod is 
suitably formed, and adjusted to press upon the 
window or door-cheek or jamb. The door is closed 
with much less friction than where weatherboards 
are actuated by levers above the fulcrums, 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


May 14.—6,475, T. & W. Garforth, Appliance 
for Tieing Bricks or Stones together.—6,476, 
E. Budge, Repairing Old Water-taps.—6, 486, H. 

ce, Hopper Ventilating Casements.—6,509, P. 
Justice, Gasfittings.—6,517, A. Rust, Stoves, 

May 15.—6,543, W. Pollock and R. Boyle, Back- 
lap Stop Hinge for Doors, &c.—6,559, W. & G. 
Barker, Wardrobes and Portable Cupboards, — 
6,565, J. Bean and W. Gaines, Closing and Pre- 
venting the Slamming of Doors.—6,568, G. Hard- 
ingham, Wood Screws. 

May 17.— 6,580, S. Wright, Flushing Cisterns for 
Water-closets, &c.—6,581, 8. Wright, Trapping 
— Discharge-pipes of Cisterns, &c.—6,582, S. 
‘ be Exhausting Syphons for Cisterns, &c.— 
: %6, C. Cox, Electric Indicators.—6,621, C. 
tewart, Indicators for Electric Bells. 

May 18.—6,640, J. Shanks, Water-closets, and 
am ly Valves.—6,653, J. Higson, Riddles 
a anufacture of Bricks, &c.—6,663, J. 
' rw Hydraulic Door Springs and Checks,— 
= C. Herz, Electric Bell and House Telephone 
—Paratus.— 6,698, L, White, Cements and Plasters. 
70, H. Gregson, Cramp. 

, oot? 19.—6,709, J. Wotherspoon, Joints for Con- 
g Metallic Tubes or Pipes. —6,749, G. Graham, 

ne Window-sash Fastener. 

in a —6,751, R. Bradshaw, Mounting Rollers 

Con we making Machines, &c.—6,756, G. Walker, 

Othe ction of Doors.—6,776, R. Oldham and 

Heri Planing Machines.—6,784, R. Taunton, 

“ming or Connecting Metallic Pipes. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


agit J. Williams, Metallic Window Sashes.— 
dar guenderson, Automatically Flushing Closet 
Moree -’ a J. May, Self-acting Electric Burglar 
ing eae D. Toyé, Staging for Use in Paint- 
= c. 019, R. Best, Gas Brackets.—6,020, R. 
G ea a8 Chandeliers and Pendents.—4,708, F. 
Sone.’ M Fastener.— 4,872, D. Cottier, Imitating 
Bujla? arble, Terra Cotta, &c., for Decorating 


robe, Bookcase, and Secretaire.—5,795, C. Ganna- 
way, Ventilator. —5,843, C. Howe, Cement or 
Plaster. — 6,200, C. Vincent and T. Downing, 
Burglar Alarms. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months. 

6,813, C. Kingsford, Manufacture or Treatment of 
Cement. —7,927, J. Midgley, Instantaneous Grip 
Vices. —8,397, C. Holden, Metal Roofing.—8,490, 
F. Holloway, Ventilated Water-closet Basin. —5,022, 
H. Lake, Stove.—2,639, J. Ritzdorff, Imitating 
Inlaid Wood. — 5,486, C. Sooysmith, Boring, 
Tunnelling, or Excavating Apparatus.—5,574, H. 
Glendining, Springless and other Locks and 
Latches, 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 17, 


- Cooper & GouLDING. 
Oxford-street — No, 495, term 64 years, ground- 











West Sad Denetlietien House, freehold .............0 3,100 

Cromer Lodge, 93 years, ground-rent 202. ......... 1,425 
Ponder’s End, Scotland-green—Two freehold cot- 

tages : seeeeneutonsenaceee . 830 


By Dowsztt & Woops. | 
Norwood, Albert-road—A p!ot of freehold land...... 265 
Fulham — 402 and 494, Fulham-road, 5 years, 





ground-rent 51L. .....sscscececees seneeusoccnocossosesnese 800 
By J. McLacutan & Son, 
Clapham-common—A plot of freehold land....... ccooe §©6—- G5 


By Mutuzrt, Booxkr, & Co. 
4 “tnelien o. 43, 16 years, ground-rent 
26 e eecee eee eee 

















Tinisccccconsssonmneneesoutions soncseoccece sececeocesocces . 1,360 
By M. Huppzarp. 

Regent’s Park—48, St. George’s-road, freehold...... 800 

50 to 57, and 59 to 62, 8t. George’s-road, free- 
TE seneneces - ities om ue 7,490 
19 to 27 odd, Manley-road, freehold ... 1,750 
8 and 12, Manley-road, freehold ......... 960 

24 to 28 and 29, St. George’s-road, 77 years, ground- 
rent 252. , 2,925 

May 18. 
By W. Hatt. 


Mile End—268 and 270, Burdett-road, 75 years, 
ground-rent 141. ......... eos veeee 830 
Hendon—Ground-rent of 361,, reversion in 97 years 780 
East Finchley—Ground-rent of 38/., reversion in 98 
cegncerersesenovenccecsongeconsentocseonessesossoscoseses 859 











years ...... pasesvene saneenienaneesccende peupenensensnaveneenenee . 9350 
By FareBrotTHER, Evwiis, Cuarx, & Co. 
Brixton-hill — Willow Cottage, and Ca, 3r. 20p., 











freehold ppirundsamsenunetnges enevcemeessnmemenenen Gee 
Somers-road—Agnes Villa, and 9, 11, 13, 17, and 

19, Somers-road ..... Seinpnnncangnerenmebennnenunnneneness 1,270 
Somers-road—Ground-rents of 40/., reversion in 

64 years ...... ; - enese : 1,110 
Archbishop’s-place— Ground-rents of 971, 16s., 

TEVETSION iN 65 YEALS .......cceccerseeees , . 2,270 





cosssee =: 208 





By Rozinson & Rupkxry, 
Lambeth—33, Priory-road, freehold ....... ccccccccceccce =. OO 
Kingsland-road—318, The Crescent, freehold...... we 720 
336, 338, and 349, The Crescent, freehold............ 2, 
City-road-—49 and 50, Moreland-street, freehold .., 855 


By Roasrs, Coarman, & THomas, 
Pimlico—37 and 39, Cumberland-street, 47 years, 








ground-rent 16, 1,070 
By Drsenuam, Tewson, & Co. 
Stoke Newington—The Manor House, and la, 2r, 
4p., freehold .........ccccccccsccesere seccccccccccoccccocoocs 5,000 
West Kensington—61, Talgarth-road, 89 years, 
GOUE GOS WOE, Bo Ricceccccccssccvccavcccncesersccsasecses 575 
Surbiton-hill, Ditton-road—Four plots of freehold 


Til ineninesenseenesniaiaadadnains ectpamenenenpennes ecceccee 1,160 
Lovelace-road—Six plots of freehold land ,,,...... 1,530 
By C. W. Mirrar. 
St. John’s Wood—21, Wellington-road, 34 years, 
gram Wa GE. BER: cecceccscsocccccsecsconscoconesccees 185 
i A : yomnteen Magdala-road—aA plot of freehold 








May 19, 
By W. R. Smita. 

Surbiton—The freehold residence, Holly Cottage... 810 

May 20, 


By J. & R. Kemp & Co. 
Regent’s Park—60, Albany-street, 39 years, ground- 








WOME GE. WOR,  cogcececocccccsccscsccoccecess , . 1,000 
Camden-road — 100, Brecknock- road, 63 years, 

ground-rent 62, . : ae 
Regent’s Park—12, Albany-street, and stabling, 36 

years, ground-rent 91, 9s. ..... secvccccevccsccocseee coco 1,000 

14, Albany-street, 36 years, ground-rent 12/7, ...... 850 


108, ee Portland-street, 9 years, ground-rent 
a , seseoeeeges 





By E. Owznzs, 
Haverstock-hill—No, 87, term 78 years, ground-rent — 
TE. -‘endevnsistassasntanineensiabeepedneeiitinmiemennkes nubian i 
West Hampstead—23 plots of freehold land .,,,...... 1,855 
By Mxssrs. CHaDwick, 

Regent-street—1, Lenghemalee, 32 years, ground- 

FONE 527, 108. ..,...ccccccccccccccccccsocccccecee epeccnanonses 1,930 
Fleet-street—Ground-rent of 2002., reversion in 72 ane 
sinpeenecesimmiemaseeten \ 


BED Fee ME cece ncctesnccesee- cousenenegnediecsesonsmsonees . 3,060 
Chelsea—One-fourth share in ground-rents of 370/,, 

with the reversion to one-fourth of 44 houses, 
expiring in 56 years .........0000 ——-- cccsecccceesee Dg0165 

By Haeps & JENKINSON. 

Fulham—622 and 534, Fulham-road, freehold ...,., 6,000 
By Newson & Harpina. 

Hackney—44 and 48, Tudor-road, 37 years, ground- 

















88, &c,—5,454, C, Meyer, Combined Ward- | 


rent 8, 8s. ... - : 545 
Barnsbury—3 and 4, Belitha-villas, 57 years, ground- 
rent 21... sovenepeneseabbcoonesens ssecssecesn |=SUED 





By H. J. Buss & Son. 
Old rrrnaetinate 126, term 16 years, grout d-rent 








— ‘ % cimeiieniiess £185 
Bethnal-green—103, Sclater-street, 19 years, ground- 
ee on eseqocesnansece 65 
Kingsland—4), 42, and 44, Downham-road, 32 years, 
ground.-rent 77. 17s. 6d. eneenieeamnmumntin 410 
46 and 48, Downham-road, 32 years, ground-rent 
41. 17s, 6d. ..... : , 470 





63, Hertford-road, 32 years, ground-rent 12/. 15s. 70 
Bethnal-green—The Prince Albert, term 41 years, 
ground-rent 227, 10s. ...... eladtihaas — =e 
4 to 14 even, Mape-street, 41 years, ground-ren 
SE Ie -aieressenmenseminncinesitimonmmoninn . 766 
74 and 76, Derbyshire-street, 41 years, ground- 
WOO Cha ccccccceee ees 
Hackney-road—4 to 12 even, Temple-street, 20 
years, ground-rent 7/ , eee 
a nes 94, Temple-street, 20 years, ground-rent 

















75, 84, 86, and 88, Treadway-street, 20 years, 
ground-rent 67. ......... man naeadaain 
— 49, Treadway-street, 19 years, ground-rent 


ES & 3 





. : RPO 215 
Poplar—90, High-street, freehold .......00+++ et 
May 21. 

By A. G. Tuompson & Co. 

Acton—63 and 65, Bollo Bridge-road, freehold .... 400 
By Smita & Boaais. 
er “an Urban-place, 50 years, ground-rent 

4 




















° PETTITICTICTIITTilLitriiiliiitiriit it tl PPUTTTITI TLL. 165 
Bethnal-green—23 and 37, Wolverley-road, 5 years, 
ground-rent 67, 6s acammandaauatiie 70 
Brock B 7 RoBERT , ease 
rook-green—Beech Cottage, and la. Or. Sp., tree- 
hold ...... mee, Conan 8 2,350 
By Watrorp & WILSHIN. 
Beckenham—The Residence, Passy House, 74 years, 
SITS Te. deninsnnttttcsncenssemecocemmennnneennnn . 1,000 
Croydon-road—The Residence, Clifton Lodge, 76 
years, ground-rent 187, 153, .......cc.ccsesseseseneeees 1,176 





By Watker & Rvunvtz. 
Islington—7, 9, and 11, Rotherfield-street, 54 years, 
Te ene a. wae 
343, New North-road, 6 years, ground-rent 4/, ... 42 
Camden Town—46, Priory-street, 38 years, ground. 



































rent 3/.,, 205 
By Reynoups & Eason. 
Paddington—8, Victoria-street, 65 years, ground- 
rent 67,108. ...cccceces snaitntiniadadiinimnaitinaiiiesiauadd soe = 465 
Upper Kennington—Ground-rent of 30/., reversion 
in 78 years , ane ‘ eee «=: 708 
Ground-rent of 91/,, reversion in 59 years ........ . 2,120 
Lambeth, Lansdowne-road—Ground-rent of 102/., 
term 34 years ......ceccssseoes peceees . 1,596 
Portland-place — Ground-rent of 7/., term 34 
years , ‘ oeommnneneenmannatie 110 
Plaistow, Howard’s-road—Ground-rent of 231, 9s., 
reversion in 80 years ...... ccce |©=— 425 
74, 76, 78, 84, to 92 even, Howard’s-road, free- 
eminent m_,l— ae 
New North-road—33 and 34, Wilton-square, 40 
years, ground-rent 8/, 8s. ancishadbneemmuniiiaile 676 
Hoxton—76 and 78, Cropley-street, 46 years, ground. 
rent 7/ sanedaneenenenesennnqeansnnenenneent 600 





By Baxesr & Sons, 

Brighton—30, Montpelier-crescent, freehold ......... 1,200 

— Admiral’s Head public-house, free- 
fy) 














Hanwell—The freehold residence, Hanwell Park, 
and 20a. 3r. 13p. .... senccntogessesetnacnesenes GAD 
An enclosure of frechoid land — iiesabenes o © 
Seventeen shares of 1097. each in Law Life Assur- 
ance Society ...... one «we 2,043 
Horsham, near—U pper House Farm, and 123a. 3r, — 
32p., freehold mm , all ne 
Freehold woodland, 42 acres praiitce 500 





An enclosure of land, 7 acres, freehold coca... ae 


Freehold rent-charge of 63/, 68, 5d. a year .....0. 900 











MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, May 29, 


Civil and Mechanical hy rel Society.—Visit to the 
National Agricultural Hall, Kensington, 3 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Annual Excure 
sion to Carnock and Stirling. 8:15 a.m. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture. — Excursion to St, 
Andrews. 9°25 a.m, 
Monpay, May 31, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, — Mr, Josiah 
Conder on ** Japanese Architecture.’’ 8 p.m. 
Surveyors’ Institution.—Annual Meeting, 3 p.m. ; Annual 
Dinner, Holborn Restaurant, 6°30 p.m, 
TuEspDayY, JUNE 1, 
British Museum.—Mr. J, A. P. MacBride on “ Early 
Greek Sculpture.”? 2°30 p.m. 
Society of Biblical Archaology.—Mr. F, G. H. Price, 
F.S.A., on “ Egyptian Antiquities.” 8 p.m, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2. 


British Archeological Association.—(1) Mr. A. Brent 
on *‘ Ancient Seals.” (2) Mr. George R. Wright, F.S.A., 
on ** The Recent Discovery of a Roman Villa at Reims.’’ 
(3) Mr. E. Walford, M.A, on ‘‘ Painted Glass at Oriel 
College, Oxford.” 8 p.m. 

British Museum (Archaic Room).—Miss J. E. Harrison 
on **The Topography and Monuments of Modern Athens,’” 
—IV. 11°45 a.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Worke’ Institution. 
Ordinary Meeting. 8°30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 3. 

Royal Archeological Institute.—Mr. R. P, Pullan on 
** Tconography of Angels.’’ 4 p.m. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Mr. Brodie Innes on ** The Origin and Development of the 
English School of Poetry.’”’ 8 p.m. 

Frmay, JUNE 4, 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund.—77th Anniversary Dinner, 
Freemasons’ Tavern. 7 p.m. 

University College.—Professor C. T, Newton, C.B., on 
** Greek Myths illustrated by Fictile Vases and other 
Monuments.”—II, 4 p.m, 

British Museum (Archaic Room).—Miss J. E. Harrison 

on ** The Technique of Greek Vases.”"—1V. 11°45 a.m, . 
SaTURDAY, JUNE 5. 

Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors, — Annual 





Dinner, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m, 
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Miscellanea. 


Waters of the Bagshot Beds.—A paper 
was read at the rooms of the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health, Crane-court, E.C., 
on the 21st inst., by Mr. W. Eassie, C.E., F.G.S., 
upon the quality of the waters which are 
derived from the three main beds of the Bag- 
shot geological series. Whilst admitting that 
many of the waters were sound in character, 
the lecturer said there were, nevertheless, 
various beds of a greenish tint, which interfered 
with the secretion of pure water, and he instanced 
examples where illness had followed cases in 
which no filtering provision had been made. 
The lecturer considered that the acids con- 
tained in many of the waters derived from the 
Bagshot beds ought to be eliminated previously 
to making use of them as drinking supplies, and 
he showed that by the use of a peculiar method 
of filtration the whole of the acids due to de- 
composed vegetable matter in solution, and 
always present in peaty waters, could be 
speedily removed, and that the water yield 
from the Bagshot beds could be redeemed, as 
regards their purity, and made equal to any 
water derived from the purest primitive rocks. 
He urged the necessity for every one residing 
upon these tertiary beds to filter the water 
of their wells, and so assist in rendering the 
families resident on these strata in the most 
healthy condition in respect of their water 
supply. 

Depreciation in the Value of Landed 
Property in Sussex.—A sale which took 
place at the Auction Mart on Friday, the 21st 
instant, served to show the decrease which has 
taken place during the last few years in the value 
of estates and building land in some parts of 
Sussex. Messrs. Baker & Sons submitted for 
gale the freehold property near Horsham 
known as the Strood Park Estate, comprising 
the mansion with pleasure-grounds, and several 
farms, the whole of the estate containing an 
area of about 1,000 acres. The mansion and 
several farms, containing altogether 829 acres, 
were first offered, the auctioneer observing that 
in his judgment the property, at the very least, 
was worth from 30,000/. to 40,0001., but the 
highest offer was 23,5001., being less than 301. 
an acre, at which it was withdrawn. As evi- 
dence of the decreased value of the property, 
it was stated in the room that not more than 
six years ago the estate would have realised 
almost double the sum now offered. A portion 
of the estate, adapted for building purposes, 
containing nearly 122 acres, was next submitted, 
and was sold for 1,800/., being at the rate of 
@ little less than 15/. an acre. 

Strong Spring Hinges.—We have re- 
ceived from Messrs. 8. Gerish & Co., of But- 
tesland-street, Hoxton, a specimen spring hinge 
made by them under their patent, which em- 
bodies an improvement of great practical value. 
This improvement consists in making the hinge 
with a screwed rod at the end of the chain, on 
to which a cylindrical nut with a head pressing 
against the spring, is twined on to the screwed 
rod. In this way the strength of the spring 
hinge can be readily adjusted to any strength 
required, simply by screwing up or unscrewing 
the nut. Another advantage consists in the 
fact that should a new spring be required at 
any time, the carpenter, after taking the hinge 
off the door, has only to unscrew the cylindrical 
nut, remove the old spring, and replace it with 
a new one. And further, in fitting these hinges 
to the door the spring can be removed from the 
hinge, there being no occasion to set the hinge 
open for fixing, thus avoiding liability to 
accident. 

Concrete Mixing Machines.—We have 
this week had the opportunity of inspecting, 
at the works of Messrs. George Waller & Co., 
Holland-street, Southwark, two ‘“‘ continuous 
action concrete mixers,’ one for steam power, 
and the other for hand power. The larger one 
has a cylinder 6 ft. long, and is capable of de- 
livering from 100 to 150 cubic yards per day. 
The smaller one is well adapted for mixing 
materials for concrete paving, floors, &c., and 
is fitted with handles and wheels, so that it can 
be wheeled like a barrow. The cylinders are 
provided with four deep grooves or channels, 
into and out of which the materials are con- 
tinually falling during the rotation of the 
cylinder, thus ensuring effective mixing. 
Similar machines, made by the same firm, have 
been employed with much success on municipal 
works at Tunbridge Wells, Nottingham, Great 
Yarmouth, and elsewhere. 





The Artists’ Benevolent Fund.—The 


seventy-seventh anniversary dinner of this 
Fund will take place at Freemasons’ Hall, on 
Friday next, June 4th, the Right Hon. Lord 
Coleridge in the chair. Since the institution of 
the society, the sum of £49,175 has been dis- 
tributed in relieving widows and orphans of 
artists, whose circumstances rendered such 
assistance necessary. The committee will be 
glad to receive donations and subscriptions. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ So- 
ciety.—The annual dinner of this society 
was held at the Holborn Restaurant on 
the 19th inst. The President, Mr. H. Michell 
Whitley, occupied the chair, and a large number 
of members and visitors were present. The 
usual loyal toasts having been duly honoured, 
Mr. W. Worby Beaumont proposed “ Success to 
the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society,”’ 
coupled with the health of the President. The 
President responded, and in the course of his 
remarks congratulated the members on the 
close of a successful session, and referred to 
the importance of the opportunities given by 
the society for young students being brought 
into friendly intercourse with members of the 
profession, who are busily engaged in works of 
construction, who would give them advice and 
assistance. Several other toasts followed. 

The Sportsman’s Exhibition, opened on 
Monday last at the Royal Aquarium, West- 
minster, contains a few exhibits of special inte- 
rest to architects and builders. First of all, 
we must notice the excellent stable-fittings, 
comprising two stalls and two loose boxes, ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Steven Bros. & Co. The 
castings are very clean and true. A portion of 
the bottom sill of partitions is removable with 
ease in case it is found necessary to insert a 
new board. The gruel-pot is made with tip-up 
action instead of plug-fashion. Some good 
bolts and latches for stables, a variety of 
harness-room fittings, and a very good ad- 
justable hopper ventilator for stables, are also 
shown at this stand. Wilkes’s Patent Metallic 
Flooring Company exhibit a stall showing the 
application of their material to the purpose of 
stable paving. Messrs. Wrinch & Son exhibit 
poultry-houses and garden furniture; Dr. 
Jaeger’s Sanitary Clothing Company exhibit 
their all-wool garments for sportsmen and for 
“fall sorts and conditions of men”; and at 
one of the stands the “ Chamberland-Pasteur”’ 
filter is shown. Needless to say that all kinds 
of requisites for boating, fishing, shooting, 
hunting, riding, driving, bicycling, and for 
cricket, lawn-tennis, and other games, are 
shown in profusion. Some good billiard-tables 
are shown by Messrs. Burroughes & Watts, 
and by Messrs. Thurston & Co. The first- 
named firm exhibit a very simple though in- 
genious “rest,’’ available for use in any position 
required, while the last-named firm show their 
electric marking-board, for billiard-rooms, and 
the ‘‘Cavendish”’ whist-table, which should be 
looked at. The Exhibition will remain open 
until June 5. 

The Barner Sanitation Company.—<As 
we announced some time ago, the well-known 
business of Messrs. Banner Bros. & Co., sanitary 
engineers, will be carried on in future under 
this title, and it has been removed from Billiter- 
square to Wessex House, Northumberland 
Avenue, where, in a well-lighted and conve- 
niently-arranged show-room, is to be seen a 
good collection of their own appliances, together 
with a typical selection of the best sanitary 
fittings by various manufacturers. One of the 
novelties exhibited is the ‘“‘ Hygeia”’ ventilator, 
which claims to be an improvement upon the 
water-spray ventilator, inasmuch as the nozzle 
or spray-diffuser is self-cleansing, and is easily 
unshipped for examination. Some instructive 
specimens of bad plumbing work,—done on 
wrong principles, or rather on no principles at 
all—are shown as “frightful examples” of 
“how not to do it.’ An automatic slop-sink, 
which is self-flushing, will meet a want which 
is felt where servants are too careless or too 
lazy to flush the sink after use. Banner’s air- 
tight manhole cover is now made with its top 
surface filled in with small blocks of hard wood, 
under Hawksley’s patent, thus ensuring a good 
foothold. Banner’s hollow kerb, for enclosing 
electric lighting, telegraph, and telephone 
wires, is ‘another specialty which we should 
like to see largely used. These, with Messrs. 
Banner’s well-known revolving cowls and fixed 
finial ventilators, and many other sanitary 
fittings and appliances, go to make up an 
instructive little exhibition. 








a 
The District Surveyorship of 

At the meeting of the Metropoliten Boe" 
Works on the 21st inst., Mr. Ewin, Chairman . 
the Building Act Committee, brought y - 
moved the adoption of a report with sale 
to the vacancy in the office of District 8 . 
veyor for Chelsea, caused by the death of Me 
Sancton Wood, and recommending that the 
district be divided into two portions to}: 
designated North Chelsea and South Chele 
respectively ; that the former district do ~ 
sist of that portion of the parish to the north- 
ward of a line drawn along the centre of Kip e 
road and Sloane-square, and the latter of that 
portion of the parish to the southward of such 
line ; that the usual course be taken for fillin 
the vacancies in the offices of District Surveyors 
for such districts, and that the Board do pro- 
ceed to the election on Friday, June 4.—y, 
Mossop moved, aS an amendment, that the 
motion be referred back to the committee as 
he thought that Chelsea should have the benefit 
of a man of thoroughly practical experience in 
similar duties who had been under the Board jn 
other districts. He thought that there were 
officers under the Board who ought to be pro: 
moted. He did not think that a fair division 
had been made in the district, one having all 
the ground for new buildings, and the other 
very little. After considerable discussion, the 
amendment was put and lost by twenty-five to 
twenty. The recommendation of the com- 
mittee was then agreed to. 


The Medical Profession and the Church 
of St. Bartholomew-the-Great.— Those who 
have received their education at the great School 
of St. Bartholomew will probably be familiar 
with this ancient and interesting edifice, founded 
by Rahere (who was also founder of the hospital) 
in the year 1123, and which has endured nobly 
until now. The Builder of May 8th contains 
an excellent description of the church, and of 
the proposed restoration of this magnificent 
relic of the architecture of the period; anda 
letter which appeared in the same journal of 
May 15th shows very cogently that the pro- 
ject has a singular claim upon the sym- 
pathy of the medical profession. The lawyers 
of the Temple possess their fine memorial 
church of the past; Lincoln’s Inn is also simi. 
larly endowed. Why should not medicine be 
represented in its specially appropriate church 
of St. Bartholomew-the-Great? Its restoration 
would probably be costly, and funds would be 
needed, but the medical world of to-day will 
have reason to be proud if they render aid in 
this work of respect to their pious friend and 
benefactor of times gone by, Rahere.—Lancet. 


Colonial and Indian Exhibition.—The 
arrangements of the Conference Committee, of 
which the Duke of Manchester is chairman, are 
now fairly complete, and meetings are an- 
nounced for dates previous to Whitsuntide. 
The meetings are open to all visitors to the 
Exhibition. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are, “South Africa as a Field for the Emigra- 
tion of the Industrial Classes,’’ 4.0 p.m., Thurs- 
day, June 3, by Mr. Arnold White. “The 
System of Land Transfer adopted by the 
Colonies,” 3.0 p.m., Friday, June 4, by Mr. 
J.D. Wood. ‘ The Mineral Resources of India,” 
3.0 p.m., Saturday, June 5, by Prof. Valen 
tine Ball. ‘‘ Indian Carpets,” 4.0 p.m., Thurs- 
day, June 10, by Mr. Vincent Robinson. “ The 
Industries of New Zealand,” 8°30 p.m., same 
day, by Mr. F. W. Pennefather. ‘‘ Emigration to 
the Colonies,” 3.0 p.m., Friday, June 1l, by 
Mr. F. Young. 


The Sunday Society.—The eleventh public 
annual meeting of the members and supporters 
of this Society was held in Princes Hall, 
Piccadilly, on Saturday last, when Sir Herry 
E. Roscoe, M.P., F.R.S., delivered his Prest- 
dential address, and it was resolved :—“ That 
the Committee of the Sunday Society be autho- 
rised to send a memorial to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, K.G., requesting that, ‘al 
the interests of the community, the er 
and Indian Exhibition may be open on 4 <4 
Sundays, by free tickets, either to the pu ; 
generally, or in some restricted way, by we 
of tickets distributed through the Sun me 
Society, the London Trades Council, the “. 
ing Men’s Club and Institute Union, and 0 
agencies.”’ 

Rolled Girders.—Messrs. Gardner, A 
son, & Clark send us a new sheet of section 
of rolled girders, accompanied by 4 nye 
and convenient “pocket-card” of sizes 
strengths of this class of girders. 
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The Institution of Civil Engineers.— ) 


The annual general meeting of this Institution 

held on Tuesday afternoon last. The 
report, after giving a history of the growth and 
rogress of the Institution, stated that during 
the twelve months ending on the 3lst of March, 
1886, there had been an increase of 57 members, 
179 Associate members, and of 85 students, 
while the number of honorary members was 
the same, and there had been a decrease of six 
Associates. The effective increase had thus 
been 315, bringing up the total of all classes to 
5,100. The accounts showed that the receipts 
from all sources had amounted to 19,9451. 
15s. 9d., against payments (including an invest- 
ment on capital account) aggregating 19,1131. 
17s. 1d. Of the income, 2,041/. 5s. 2d. arose 
from dividends on capital investments, while as 
regarded the general expenditure, three-fifths 
nearly (or 9,1781. 48. 11d. actually) would be 
found debited to publications. The adoption 
of the report having been duly moved and 
seconded, it was declared to be carried, and 
ordered to be printed in the Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings in the usual manner. Hearty votes 
of thanks were then passed to the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and other members of the 
Council, to the —— oe the secretaries, and 
to the scrutineers. e ballot for Council 
resulted in the election of Mr. E. Woods as 
president ; Mr. G. B. Bruce, Sir John Coode, 
Mr. G. Berkley, and Mr. H. Hayter, as vice- 
presidents; and of Mr. W. Anderson, Mr. B. 
Baker, Mr. J. W. Pig“ Sir Henry Bessemer, 
P.RS., Mr. E. A. Cowper, Sir James N. 
Douglass, Sir Douglas Fox, Mr. A. Giles, M.P., 
Mr. J. Mansergh, Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., Sir 
Robert Rawlinson, C.B., Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B., 
F.RB.S., “es A Gh age wien Sir William 
Thomson, F'.R.S., an ir Joseph Whitworth 
bart.. F.R.S., as other members of Council. 
The session was then adjourned until the second 
Tuesday in November, at eight p.m. 

A New Steerable Balloon.—The largest 
balloon that has ever been constructed is, in all 
probability, that of Herr Ganswindt, at Berlin. 
The inventor states that by help of this colossal 
machine, which is capable of being steered with 
comparative facility in its course through the 
air, he is able to attain a speed of 14 yards to 
16 yards per second, or a mile in less than two 
minutes. The maximum speed attained by the 
celebrated balloon of MM. Krebs and Renard, in 
their trials at Meudon, in 1884. was only about 
three-quarters this velocity. The Ganswindt 
balloon is of ellipsoidal form, or cigar-shaped, 
being about 160 yards long by 16 yards in 
diameter. Its capacity is 20,000 cubic yards, 
or about ten times the size of the Krebs- 
Renard balloon. The Ganswindt machine is 
said to be capable of carrying a load of 
nearly three tons and a half, independently 
of its car aud steam-engines, which together 
weigh about 21} tons. Propulsion is effected 
by means of three aérial screws. Two of these, 
each 11 yards in diameter, are vertical, whilst 
the other, measuring 8 yards in diameter, is 
horizontal. Herr Ganswindt, who has been 
making preparations for an exhaustive trial of 
balloon, affirms that he will be able to travel 
In any direction he pleases, even in the midst of 
® most violent storms. It will be interesting 
0 know what comes of this ambitious attempt. 

The New Bridge at Putney.—The Prince 
and Princess of Wales will formally open the 
a? granite bridge which crosses the Thames 

utney on Saturday afternoon next. Sir 
agen M’Garel-Hogg, M.P., the chairman of 
adr Politan Board of Works, will present 
ress to the Prince and Princess, and in- 
troduce Mr. Francis H. Fowler, deputy-chair- 
Pa of the Board ; Mr. William Shepherd, 
rman of the Bridges Committee ; Sir Joseph 

- Bazalgette, C.B., engineer; Mr. Edward 
Wedd on tant - engineer 3 and Mr. 
lustration. me or. We published several 
oe showing the construction of the 

~ in our number for January 3, 1885. 
sleeet _ of The Cock Tavern, Fleet- 

-—It having been stated that the well- 
Grint Cock,” said to have been carved by 
the ot erg an and long used as the sign of 
inte & avern, in Fleet-street, had been 
ete merica, we are asked to contradict 
is nn a and to inform our readers that 
rerangeafopmber ith he old ard 
& ; ‘ pie Dar, , ’ eet- 
the pants te by the late proprietor of 
avern, who is also, we are informed, 


in ; 
a, of all the old fittings recently sold 





































































































































































































































































































British Archeological Association .— TIMBER (continued). £4 28. a 
me reer ~ May 19th, Mr. G. R. Wright, Oe, Sone scccoeee ¢ ° 0 1s 2 0 
S.A, 1 i e Sea ..... 0 0 
» in the chair, the progress of the} grade iin 706 9066 
arrangements for holding the Congress at ya 2nd 12 00 1700 
Darlington and Bishop Auckland in July was » Srd, &c 600 1000 
reported. Mr. J. M. Wood described the y aS sreeerzmeee 8 © CO i 0 © 
curious underground passages at Leigh’s Priory,| New Brunswick, — saan ; : 0 ; 7 : 
Essex. Some of these are 6ft. high. They are | Battens, all kinds.....,, ee 496 BSG 
constructed of red brick, of fifteenth-century — a — sq. 1 in., Pre- 
date, and are evidently sewers of the monastic scsona’ wenn M 2 > fa 4 
buildings. One passage is over 600 ft. in length. | Other qualities ......, 0560 070 
Mr. J. T. Irvine exhibited a drawing of the _——— goscees veefoot 0 0 3 0 0 4 
Norman Font at Wansford, which is covered ‘Ateheainen fm : Sivennannneaes ‘ : 7 a : - : 
with a series of figures within niches. Miss Mahogany, Cuba ...... ww 006 00 7 
Turner exhibited a vase of Mexican pottery of 5 Jomingo, cargo average ,.... 00 5 0 0 7% 
early date. A paper was then read by Mr. W. —, ” verre 0 0 3b 0 0 46 
J 7 Tobasco 98 004 00 6 
de Gray Birch, F.S.A., on the sculptured slabs| Honduras __,, ee . 0 0 4 0 0 6 
in the choir aisle of Chichester Cathedral. | Maple, Bird’s-eye...........cseeereee 006 008 
These were found in 1829, and are said to have a Tagg see ton 7 0 0 10 0 0 
; Bahia.......... 600 100 0 
been brought from the old Cathedral of Selsey. | Box, Turkey ............00 00. mocconaeaen 500 18 0 0 
The style of the figures carved upon them a, St, Senange cccccceee ccoce f006 | O : 7 tr 
‘ndi orto Rico as 0 8 
indicates, however, that they are no older than Walnut, Italien a + oe ee 
the present building. The slabs are formed of 
a number of stones built up and carved in posi- METALS, 
tion. The present appearance indicates that | Inon—Pig in Scotland ...........ton 000 0 0 0 
the stones have been displaced. The paper Bar, Welsh, in a ngs eeneen seme re : te : 
; : ‘ ; in Wales : 
concluded with suggestions for an ingenious re Staffordshire, i eee ee ee 
re-arrangement of the sculptures. A paper| Sheets, single, in London........... 615 0 810 0 
was also read descriptive of the remarkable seg 99 terrrrrerne 6 0 0 F 0 O 
pre-historic vessel found at Brigg, and was read | 9, 2°" 9» sve 510 0 610 0 
by Mr. Loftus Brock, F.8.A. It was accom-| British, cake and ingot .........ton 43 0 0 44°0 0 
panied by photographs and drawings. Best selected see we 2 00 4 0 0 
Value of City Property.—We are informed | °"°e' Strong........ ee 2 
that in Carter-lane, St. Paul’s, a building which} Australian ............ 47 0 0 4710 0 
occupies an area of about 840 square feet has Ps. ce soeees se = ” J . 17 . 
ELLOW MBTAL...... : 
~_ ogee by Mr. Hyman Marks, of Lud-| 52.5 pig, Geenioh wns t & a ee 
gate-hill, for the sum of 8,350/. This is at the | English, common brands............ 1217 6 0 0 0 
high rate of 433,000/. per acre, or about 10/.| Sheet, English .,,........... .. 1310 0 1315 O 
per foot, and goes to show that the value of the —. ate me. even @ 
City freeholds, even in the backstreets, remains| Ordinary brands"... sesssceacee 13 :176 140 0 
remarkably high. Tixn— 
Banca .., ton 00 0 : : > 
Billiton 000 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. ee, eeccseceveceeeeees 96 0 0 : : 4 
TIMBER, £. 8. d, &. 8. d. Austr 180 _— ia “ 96 5 0 
Greenheart, B.G, Aad ton a 5 0 7 0 0 P... .9: eee 100 0 0 0 0 0 
Sequois, U8... ieck eube 0-3 4 0 2 8 | English sheot ton 18 00 18 5 0 
BGR, COMA ccocccccecoccccccccccess load 300 410 0 OILS 
SE: an” aaneeieeatmtemmmnadiel 300 410 0|_. . | 
Elm _ ,, ccee 810 0 415 O | Linseed ... , ton 20 0 0 20 7 6&6 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. ae «2LC«d210 iSO 0 | Cocoanut, Cochin ...... 29 0 0 30 0 © 
Oak 4, . “300 500 | . Ceylon... 2410 0 25 0 0 
Canada ...... voce 519 O 610 © | Copra 000 9000 
Pine, Canada red 300 4 0 0 | Palm, Lagos 22 00 090 90 
oe SED ceermmenews 300 5 0 0 | Palm-nut Kernel . » 000 00 6 
Lath, Dantsic fathom 310 0 6 0 © | Rapeseed, Englishpale.........0061¥0004 22 5 0 0 00 
St. Petersburg ae a 6 0 0 - rown ... ann wea © 00 0 
Wainscot, Riga.............0 velog 215 0 410 0 { Cottonseed, refined ..... 17 00 18 0 0 
- Odessa, CrOWN .....cce0ees 312 6 315 © | Tallow and Oleine........... 28 00 4 0 0 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std.100 710 0 810 0 | Lubricating, U.S.. 600 1000 
on 4th and 3rd me TT 710 0 - Refined , 8 0060 1300 
Riga .... 600 8 0 O | TUBPENTINE— 
St. Petersburg, 1st yellow ...... mn OOO we ¢ American, in caskS,.......000..0wt. 1 3 6 14 0 
99 2nd 99 eeeceecesees 7 0 0 8 15 0 Tar—Stockholm ee 0 17 0 0 17 & 
99 white 700 100 0 rchange! . 010 6 0ll & 
CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS: 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
CONTRACTS. 
on Wishented — —_— ! Architect, Surveyor, or ‘Tenders to be Pace 
Nature of Work, or Materials, y whom required, Engineer. | delivered. age. 
Widening Roads, Brighton... ........ssescsccsseress Brighton Town Council | P. C. Lockw00d ‘..ccoseee June let ii, 
Painting, &C., GOosport........,ccccccccrerceccerececes War Department......... Offic soe cecccecccoscooces do, ii, 
Lime-whiting, Painting, &c., Portsmouth...... do, do do, ii, 
Painting and Whitewashing, &C. ..........s000 Whitechapel Union...... do. do. ii, 
Seats, Highbury Fields ........... : Met, Board of Works do. June 2nd |i, 
Painting, &c., Works, 8.E. Hospital ........ ....| Met. Asylums Board ... do, June 3rd | ii, 
Beech, Elm, and Deals, for Iron Chests......... Dir. of Army Contracts do. June 4th /ii, — 
Blue Guernsey Granite ......... Edmonton Local Board do, June 7th | xviii. 
Extension of Stabling ...........ccscccsreeceeeeeceses. St. G.les’s (Cambrwl) Ves. do. June 8th | xviii. 
Making-up Roads ........... eecsccece Wandsworth Bd. of Wks do. do, xviii. 
Painting, &c., Wood Blocks and Asphalting...| Chelsea Vestry............ G. R. Strachan ° do, xviii, 
Broken Guernsey Granite veccesese..| West Ham Local Brd. | Lewis Angell........0000+ do. ii, 
Making-up Roads ...........000 simi do. do, do. il, 
Enlarging and Additions to 8chools............++. School Brd for London | Official ......+08 evccccecees do, li, 
Cleansing, Distempering, &c. ee Poplar, &c., Sick Asylum 4 
District......ccc.sccccses A. & OC, Harstom ..ecoveee do, il, 
Painting, Whitewashing, &C..........sesssssrssere: Chelsea Guardians ...... Official sesseseoees pieced do. ii, 
Road Making and Paving .......cscccsesseeccsseese. Hammersmith Vestry... do. June 9th | xviii. 
Sewerage Works ......... semmenenanniaitn awn St. Luke’s Vestry ...... do, do. il. 
Cleansing and Painting Work, Caterham ...... \Met. Asylums Board ... do, June 10th | ni. 
Iron Staircase, Caterham Asylum ..,............ do. do. do. me 
Two 6 h.-p. Cornish Boiler..........20...sss0s+ssees- Guildford Union ......... do. June llth | il, 
Retiring Rooms, &c. Rugby Stat. Sortng Office| Com. of H.M, Works... do. do. i, 
Camp Shedding, &c., to form Embankment...) Teddington Local Brd. | H. York ........++ sesseenee| SuNC1Zth | ii, 
Supply and Fixing Steam-Engine, Darenth ...| Met. Asylums Board ... | Official .sessesecseeeseee oes do. ii, 
Dining and Recreation-Hall, &. ............-2008 Burntwood Asylm, Staffs} RB. Griffiths ........s000-+ June 14th /ii. — 
Main Drainage Works .........scccessecse-ssseeseesee: Acton Local Board ...... C. N. Lailey .....+-sseeeres June 22nd | xviii, 
Covering Roofs (Zinc or Corrugated Iron) ...| Met. Asylums Board... Official cicsrerscresverserees Not stated | ii. 
Laying a Drain ..............+00- | Epping R.S.A. 0... | nate ene res do, il, 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised, Salary. ee Page. 
Cf 2. Ce cnaiarinniiasiealt MEMMOR OB sccocecoeses Not stated ......0....| June 2nd | xvi.. 
District Surveyor ....... sessccecsvececeseeees-| Met, Board of Works... do. 0. Xvi, 
Clerk Of Works ..c.cccccccccccccccccccccesccccoscccsosees Civil Service Com. ...... do. June 5th | xv. 
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TENDERS. 


BECKENHAM (Kent).—For new vestries and parish- 
room to St, Paul’s Church, Beckenham, Kent, Mr. Sydney 
F.. Bartlett, architect, Beckenham ;:— 

Wall & Hook, Brinscombe, Gloucester 
BRBOREDED cceccsessccseeccncemmline O © 


CHISLEHURST.—For the construction of roads and 
sewers, Sundridge Park, Chislehurst, for the Trustees of 
the will of the late Sir Edward Scott, bart. Mr. W. H. 
Gibbs, West Kensington, engineer. Quantities sup- 























plied :— 
Nowell & Robson ...... £10,175 0 0 
OE a ee 8,702 0 0 
_A as ites ’ 0 0 
B. Cooke & Co. ......ccccccees . 7,600 0 0 
H, R. Treherne & Co. ..........ccceeee . 7,265 0 0 
EK. Peill & Sons ......... . 6,699 0 0 
T. Lansbury (accepted) ..........06 . 6,400 0 0 





CROYDON.—For alterations and repairs to premises, 
Queen’s-road, Croydon, Mr. R. Ridge, Croydon, sur- 
veyor :— 











Eee puconssaeds £202 0 0 
ARERR LN ORE - 184 0 O 
Goulder & Glasscock ..........cccccccccocces 177 0 O 
W. G. Wyatt & Co. ......... 175 0 0 





FRINTON (Essex).—For the erection of portion of 
‘hotel, Frinton, Essex, Mr. E. C. Homer, architect, 
Mansion House-chambers. Quantities by Mr. W. Birds- 














eye :— 
Dabbs ........ > £3,296 0 0 
N > sills sia iaiadaliteaaniaiitaatatuaaainle 3,187 0 0 
Killby & Gayford.......0ccccecees times Ge 2 © 
Dixon & Co. ... pegneneusosunens 2,579 0 0 
ELOOK  ...ccecceeee-escceees 2,249 0 0 
Gillingham (accepted) .............006 . 2,247 0 0 





FULHAM.—For road and sewer works on the Sand’s 
End Estate, for Messrs. Last & Sons :— 








re £3,300 0 0 
Oliver, Harlesden.............. ammetneas 2,989 0 0 
Osenton, Erith ............ senenneneeseoneess 2,553 0 
Wilson, Waltbamstow ... . 2,499 18 O 
Harris, Camberwell................. sccosee 2,038 0 O 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich ..... one 2,189 0 O 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith... 2,125 0 0 
Nicholls, Wood-green............. weunesee 2,085 90 O 
Nea\i, Wandsworth-common ...... sosese 2,033 0 O 
Bottoms, Battersea..................... we 1,996 0 0 
Mears, South Kensington........... wee 1,980 0 O 
4's . 1,977 0 0 
Killingback, Camden Town ..... ponnese 1,740 0 9 
Felton, Brondesbury ...... secons 1,630 0 0 
Neave & Sons, Paddington ......... ww. 1,619 0 0 
Ford & Co., Westminster ...,........ ve 1,600 0 0 
W. H. Saunders, Bournemouth ..,,... 1,669 6 5 
8. Saunders, Fulham (accepted)...... 1,519 19 0 





HENLEY-ON-THAMES.—For erection of villa resi- 
Yor for Mr, W. J, Holland. Mr. H, M. Newlyn, archi- 
ct :— 
Frost & Co., Union - court, London 
UOIIRDED . csocncctnnnssseccocresescanenee 00 0 O 
HIGHGATE.—For bar fittings at Highgate Archwa 
Tavern, for Messrs. Wheeler & Sons, Mr J . G. eco 

















architect :— 
Patrick - peabeeunnsnemiadiia £374 0 0 
ae - scedinemneastintenneit 339 0 0 
i ea eas 297 0 0 
lh ELE SEES ET EEL AET 275 6 0 
Lascelles & Co. (accepted) ............00 26410 0 





HORNSEY.—For the formation of new roads for the 
Hornsey Local Board, Mr, T.de Courcy Meade, engineer 
and surveyor :— 


Tivoli- Clifton. Coleridge- 
road. road, road, 

: ; A. 8 £. 8. 2.8 
Hindle & Morrish, City... 510 5... 409 5... 445 14 
Heard, Hoxton ............. 570 0... 446 16 ... 498 10 
Marshall, Brighton......... 526 0... 419 0... 476 O 
Cook & Co., Battersea ...6.6 0... 476 0... 539 0 
Dunmore, Crouch End ... 547 0... 457 2... 484 12 
Nowell & Robson, West- 

a 593 0... 485 0... 520 0 
Jackson, Stroud-green ... 519 0 ... 419 0... 463 0 
rene + ee . 551 0... 439 0... 489 O 

spinall, Hoxton............ 570 0... 465 ove OF 
Mowlem & Co., West- — _ 

minster (accepted) ...... 448 0... 392 0... 431 0 





KILBURN.—For the erection of a steam la i 
Kilburn-lane. Mr. Ernest Turner, architect :— midis 
Holloway Bros. (accepted) ............ £11,223 0 0 
[For full list see Builder, p. 767 ante.] 














LONDON .—For alterations at Coventry Club Chambers, 
for Messrs. Salaman & Co. Mr.H.H. Collins, architect :— 
en , wee. £3,300 O O 
Patman & Fotheringham ........... ww. 3,133 0 O 
Little & Senecal TET PAA 2,555 0 0 
Greenwood...... seensoenedencss 2,338 0 0 
TNE  cescenesnecneoscosees ' . 2,316 0 0 
Lascelles & 00." ..cccccccscccccescccccceoce 2,219 0 0 


* Accepted subject to modifications. 





LONDON.—For painting and repairs to six houses for 
Mr. Charles Best. Mr. Henry J. Treadwell, surveyor, 
Agar-street, Strand :— 





Clarke & Mannooch .., wee £398 0 0 
Styles & Son ..........cccccccerccccccccvecess . 368 0 0 
Homann & Son (accepted) ......... 360 0 0 








NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For steam heating of the 
new buildings and laundry machinery and radial drying 
closet fittings of the Newcastle City Asylum, for the 
Visiting Justices, Mr. A. B. Plummer, A.R.1.B.A., archi- 
tect and surveyor, Newcastle :— 


Bradford, Manchester (accepted) ...... £713 0 0 
Alterations and Additions to Boiler House. 
W. Scott, Newcastle (accepted)......... £735 0 





SOUTHERY (Norfolk).—For a new bridge over the 
engine drain, for the Magistrates of the County. Mr. T. 
H. B. Heslop, A.M.I.C.E., county surveyor, Norwich :— 
Brickwork. &c. 
D. Porter & Sons, Southery (accepted) £361 0 0 
Ironwork. 
Tidman & Sons, Norwieh (accepted)... £217 10 0 


SOUTH NORWOOD.—For additions to class-rooms, 
South Norwood Schools, for the Croydon School Board. 
Mr. Robert Ridge, Croydon, surveyor to the School Board, 


























architect. Quantities by the architect :— 

Barton a aan veccccee OOD 10 0 
ER REAR en ae ere 525 0 0O 
Howell & Son ...... 495 0 0 

BIBR. .cccccccoccocecccsccoscosesceosnoessoocoseces 489 0 0 
W. G. Wyatt & Co......cccccccccccccscccccees 477 0 0 
“peeve daiaieed we. 464 0 0 
Smith & Bulled........... peeceeensscooangeanee . 454 0 0 
OO : . 430 0 O 
OS eee eee 429 0 0 
Jas. Smith Bros. (accepted) .........+4 411 0 0 





WATCHET (Somerset).—For the repairs, restoration, 
re-seating of St. Desuman’s Church, at Watchet, Somerset, 
Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, architect, London :— 
Wall & Hook, Brinscombe, Gloucester 

(accepted) ......... enema £1,363 0 0 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Lists of Tenders frequently 
reach us too late for insertion. They should be delivered 
at our office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Four p.m, on THURSDAYS. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THR BuILDER, LonDON,’’ 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .... ....eeee- 4s. 
Each additional live (about ten words ..... ...seee- Os. 6d. 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d 
Each additional line (about ten words)...........++. Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payabie 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
no aad recommends that of the Jatter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 


SPECI AL.~ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 
EIT 




















MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’cleck on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 


PERSONS Advertising in *‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addreszed 
to the Ofice, 46, Catherine-street. Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Preparp. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. per 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 











Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


ee | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Registered Telegraphic Address,“ Tux BurtpEr, Loxnoy.” 





T. R. 8.—T. L. W. (we fear it is not a matter of 
— ro agen gp G. & oo . & Son.—G. hee ba yy (the 
ormation you require wi ound in the Builder for we 
1885.)—J. 8. & Co. (too late). wilder for Feb, 7, 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &., must be aceo 
h dr lly fer wae 
7 = e name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out 
addresses. . wacko ond giving 
Notr.—The responsibility of signed articles, an 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, * Papers read at 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news-ite 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. which have 
All communications regarding literary and artisti 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications ee 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should " 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor, be 














tt LLL. 


Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down 
Corsham Down, : 
And Farleigh Down, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


Bath Stone. airs #4 








BEST QUALITY OF ALL KINDS§, 


PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, WILTs. 


[ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilmin- 
ster, Somerset.—Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
No. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [ ApvT, 


Doulting Free Stone For prices, &., ad: 


dress 8. & J. STA 
HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, — 


BLUE LIAS LIME 224 Lime Merchants, 


Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sbcds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvt. 























MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 





IM & © CHARLES © COLLINCE'S © PATENT.—— 


OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting “FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every ption 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 








LONDON, 8.E. 


——, 


DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 





GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION: 


IRON CISTERNS — 

















F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


Chief Office: 





360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
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